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FOREWORD 


Franco's foreign and domestic objectives have not marred increasingly 
cordial Spanish-United States relations, however much they may have prevented 
elose collaboration with Britain and France. British possession of Gibraltar 


nas been as useful in fostering political solidarity within Spain as British 
vonduras has been for Guatemale and the Falkland Islands for Argentina. It 
would have been politically inept, therefore, to have overlooked the 250th 
anniversary of the British "theft" of the Rock on August 4. 


The abortive Indian liberation march on Goa evoked a favorable world 
response for Portugal. Although the Portuguese were unsuccessful in proposing 
a neutral investigating commission, it was possible that the Goan problem would 


be normalized when India tacitly accepted the status quo. 


Mexico's economic improvement which began July 15 resulted in part from 
the government's currency devaluation. The sudden upturn in the number of 
American tourists visiting the country, and the $61 million loan from the World 
Bank to modernize the Pacific Railway were additional auguries of a more 


prosperous future. 


During his second month in power, Castillo Armas made it clear that his 
objectives were rightist and his procedures were authoritarian. The trial of 
strength between Castillo's ragamuffin liberators and jealous army contingents 
was resolved eventually not on the battlefield but rather in the streets where 
demonstrators reaffirmed their support of the new regime. The junta accord- 
ingly consolidated its position by replacing the 1945 Constitution with a 
temporary political statute, while José Bernabé Linares, hatchetman for Ubico, 
was appointed head of the secret police. The warning would not be lost on 
€00-odd refugees who were being granted safe conducts out of the country. In 
the economic field, Castillo Armas veered away from a moderate policy, and in 
spite of his previous promise, reclaimed 800,000 acres of coffee land. Urban 
real estate speculation was permitted once again and gasoline prices were 
reduced. It was clear that the new policy would benefit a different eccnomic 
group than the one from which Arbenz had sought support. Indeed, in the U.S., 
the C.I.0. was already complaining that legitimately organized labor in 
Guatemala was being penalized. 


Those who expect a re-invigorated Organization of Central American States 
with Guatemala back in the fold may be in for disappointment. If the October 
presidential elections in Honduras are fairly conducted and if the Liberal- 
Reformist coalition is successful, this new administration along with the 
Figueres regime in Costa Rica will have little in common with the military 
rulers in the other countries. Cooperation between Costa Rica and Nicaragua is 
already conspicuous by its absence. Indeed, Somoza's restrained behavior 
towards his despised neighbor may be less the result of self discipline than 


the result of a restraining "Yankee" hand. 


The benighted Cubans will have no choice in the forthcoming elections, a 
situation which will at least spare them the return of a corrupt and degenerate 
Grau San Martin. Batista stepped down from the presidency confident with the 
knowledge that his personal secretary would be the acting executive until the 
elections. With a notorious shortage of native power resources, it was hoped 
that current oil explorations would free some of Cuba's foreign exchange for 
other purchases. 


a 


The competent and popular Haitian President, Paul Magloire, returned from 
a good-will Caribbean tour, fired with enthusiasm for an ambitious $25 million 
six-year developmental project. Unlike the ill fated multi-million-dollar 
yorla's fair program of his predecessor, this project is aimed at improving the 
basic communications and transportation facilities of the nation. The 
peripatetic dictator who controls the remaining two-thirds of Hispaniola braved 
washington, D.C. picket lines while he was an official governmental guest in 
Blair House. Trujillo's contribution to international peace and security this 
nonth included the sponsorship of Spain's membership in the U.N. and an attack 
on Governor Munoz Marin of Puerto Rico for giving asylum to the former 


democratic President of Venezuela. 


The wealthy military oligarchy controlling Venezuela's destiny discovered 
labor opposition to a proposed International Labor Organization conference in 
Caracas. Labor leaders imprisoned for four years without trial should first be 
freed, it was argued. If liberty has suffered, material prosperity has not. 
Efforts in developing agricultural self-sufficiency are reflected in the model 
farms constructed in the Turén area where modern technology and virgin soil 


assure success. 


General Rojas Pinilla's Colombian regime has a growing similarity to 
Venezuela's military dictatorship disguised by its constitutional trappings. 
A rigged Constituent Assembly, in which the traditionally dominant Liberal 
party was given a minority position, approved a four-year presidential term 
for the General, and gave the regime complete control over departmental and 
municipal councils. Woman suffrage has at last been approved for Colombia, 
and it remains to be seen whether clergy-dominated women will swell 
Conservative votes. Withal, captive Liberals in the Constituent Assembly give 


the government a pleasant facade of moderation. 


Ecuador's dictator-turned-President Velasco Ibarra contented himself with 
sure-fire nationalistic references to the Peruvian boundary in his three-hour 
address to both houses of Congress. The complacency of the lower house, where 
a majority of the recently elected delegates belong to the opposition, con- 
trasts with evidences of violence in Peru. A military plot headed by the 
premier of the cabinet failed to unseat Peru's president when the latter 
adopted a policy of moderation both in respect to economic matters and in his 
treatment of the APRA party. 


Political instability was also evident in Bolivia where the former tin 
mine owners plotted to regain their expropriated property. But a developing 
communications network which included a recently dedicated Cochabamba-Santa 
Cruz high-speed, all-weather road would limit the country's economic dependence 
on tin and tend to stabilize the political situation as well. 


_. Whether the internal crisis in Chile will encourage President Carlos 
Ibanez to resume his historic role of dictator remains to be seen. Chronic 
inflation and indifferent world markets for copper and nitrate exports alone 
require strong executive leadership. Moreover » on August 18 the copper miners' 
Strike disrupted 40% of the Chilean production and deprived the government of 
$200,000 daily in revenue. Continued governmental paralysis in this emergency 
will strengthen popular support for expanded presidential powers. 


i Argentina's international economic position is suffering paradoxically 
a: an underproduction of beef and an overproduction of grain and vegetable 
S. World competition in the latter fields has made Argentina unusually 


sensitive to American tariffs and American food gifts to underdeveloped areas. 
Indeed, Argentina's weakened bargaining position was reflected in its capitu- 

lation to an unsatisfactory trading partnership with Russia. Support for the 

traditional U.S. prohibition of fresh Argentina beef due to the foot-and-mouth 
disease was curiously enough found in a recent British report. Cutbreaks of 

the disease in British herds was credited to the importation of improperly 


inspected Argentine beef. 


Uruguay's economic situation reflects that of Argentina in microcosm. A 
shortage of meat is a problem there as well, and the national packing house has 
been unable to supply the market. Paraguay's new President Alfred Stroessner 
was officially installed August 15, and on the following day Perén encouraged 
neighborly spirits by returning the Paraguayan flags captured in the War of 1867. 


Getulio Vargas' suicide in Brazil has resulted in the widening political 
cleavage separating the Labor and Communist parties from all others. It may be 
that the military in Brazil, like that in Argentina, will be forced to share 
its controlling power with labor after the forthcoming Congressional elections. 
Joao Café, the new President, has succeeded to all the economic headaches 
plaguing Brazil - not the least of which is the falling price of coffee. Polit- 
ical demands, however irrational and extravagant, have first priority, and 
carefully devised economic formulas for controlling inflation, limiting imports 
or developing domestic production to save scarce foreign exchange must wait 


their turn. 


Martin B. Travis, Jr. 
Associate Editor 


IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


That the Gibraltar question continues to be a thorn in the side of Spanish 
politicians was evidenced this month by an editorial which appeared in Arriba, 
official Falangist organ. According to Arriba, Spain will "never join in any 
manner or form any coalition that includes Britain as long as Gibraltar remains 
a British colony." The editorial appeared August 4 on the 250th anniversary of 
what Arriba termed "the British theft" of Gibraltar. In keeping with this 
official tone, all Madrid newspapers marked the day with similar editorial 


comments on "the theft" of The Rock in 1704. 


Informed observers are puzzled by this apparent paradox that could be 
interpreted to mean that although Spain is committed to collaboration with the 
United States, she would refuse to integrate her military resources with those 
of the NATO nations in case of war resulting from Soviet aggression. 


When Spain abandoned her traditional policy of neutrality last September 
to sign a bilateral military agreement with the United States » diplomats 
interpreted this as an agreement to participate in the defense of the West. 
However, it is now becoming clear that the defense pact by which Spain granted 
the U.S. the use of naval and air bases in exchange for economic and military 
aid did not commit the Spanish Government to a policy of military collaboration 
with other Western nations. It is difficult to see how, in wartime, Spain 
could limit her role only to collaboration with the U.S. and refuse to 
integrate her military resources with those of North Atlantic nations. In view 
of the terms of Article 3, it might well mean that American bases on Spanish 
soil would not be available for collaboration with NATO in the defense of 
western Europe. According to Article 3, the use of the American bases in Spain 
is subject to Generalissimo Franco's consent. 


& « 


In another expression of foreign policy, Generalissimo Franco and his 
cabinet censured France in its conduct of affairs in French Morocco, and reaf- 
firmed Spain's refusal to recognize France's unilateral ouster of Sultan Sidi 
vohammed ben Yousef a year ago. In a speech made before a gathering of 
Moorish chiefs and Arab notables, the Spanish High Commissioner in Morocco, 
it. Gen. Rafael Garcfa Valino, declared that Spain was pushing her policy of 
giving Moroccans an increasing share in the administration of Spanish Morocco. 
ye said that Spain would continue "constantly and progressively to replace 
Spaniards with Moroccans in the administrative duties of the Spanish zone as 
part of preparations for self-government." 


Referring to the grave "political disturbances in the neighboring zone," 
he called Spanish Morocco "an authentic Garden of Eden of peace in the midst 
of widespread disturbances in North Africa." He added that Spain has been 
able to intensify its role as a protector nation, thus permitting the Moroccan 


people to occupy administrative posts. 


That Spain is not altogether opposed to "colonialism," however, was 
evident in the government's wholehearted support of Portugal in its dispute 
with India. In an interview with Portugal's Ambassador to Spain, José 
Nossolini, the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Martin Artajo, expressed 
"the unity of Spain's people and her Government in supporting the noble 
reaction by which the Portuguese g 2vernment and that great nation retained its 


sovereignty in the face of aggression by India." 


On August 11, Iberia Airlines was authorized to hegin regilar trans- 
Atlantic service, and will start thrice-weekly flights between New York and 
Madrid August 30. The non-stop flights from New York to Madrid will depart 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. This is scheduled to be a 12} hour 
flight. The westbound flights will leave Madrid on Sunday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday, and will take 16 hours and 45 minutes, which will include a stop in 
the Azores. Iberia has purchased three Lockheed Super Constellations which 
have been named Santa Marfa, La Nina, and La Pinta in honor of Columbus' fleet 


of 1492. 


Jesus Rubio Paz, president of Iberia Airlines has called the new Super 
Constellations "the most important new advance in Iberia's eleven years of 
flight progress." When the three-plane "Columbus air fleet" is in regular 
operation, the constellations will carry 63 passengers, 19 standard fare and 
54 tourist fare. During the "on season" travel period, the round trip rates 
will be $785.60 standard and $601.80 tourist. In the "off season" period 
(from November 1 to March 31) the rates will be $705.60 and $479.60 respec- 
tively. 


This new service should give greater impetus to Spain's already booming 
tourist trade. According to Don Mariano de Urzaiz y Silva, Duke of Luna, and 
director of the Spanish State Tourist Department agency in New York » the 
number of Americans visiting Spain in 1953 was 150,000 or 4,000% greater than 
in 1947, He predicted that the number of Americans visiting Spain this year 
would reach the 200,000 mark. He remarked that excellent opportunities for 
low cost travel exist in his country and that Spain is doing much to encour- 
age tourism. 


Generalissimo Franco has announced the appointment of José Marfa Areilza 
y Martinez Rodes as the new Ambassador to the United States » and Washington is 
understood to have approved the appointment. Areilza, a wealthy 45-year-old 


nqustrielist, was Under-secretary for Industry in Franco's 1940 cabinet. In 
107 and 1948 he served as Ambassador to Argentina. Although he has held no 
aiplomatic post since 1950, he has been active in the Spanish campaign for the 
return of Gibraltar and last year gave a series of lectures stating Spain's 


case. 


On August 21, José Félix de Lequerica, the retiring Spanish Ambassador to 
the U.S., paid a farewell call on President Eisenhower and reported later that 
american-Spanish relations are much closer now than they have been in a long 


time. 


According to two Spanish visitors to the U.S., Spain is experiencing an 
American renaissance in movies, books, magazines and music. The visitors P 
Heratio Saenz Guerrero, editor of Barcelona's La Vanguardia Espanola, and 
Alfonso Banda, director and general manager of Radio Espana de Barcelona, 
declared that of 200 films shown in Madrid, Barcelona, and Seville, 160 were 
of American make. More than 70% of all the new books published in Spain are 
translations of American works, while magazines read in Spain are mostly from 
the U.S. They added that Spanish radio stations feature music of American 
orchestras, both popular and classical, and news from American wire services. 


PORTUGAL 


On August 9, in an apparent effort to forestall any violence as a result 
of the proposed "liberation" march on Goa, Portugal suggested that she and 
India permit observers from six neutral nations to inspect the Portuguese 
enclaves and adjacent Indian territory. Three nations would be requested by 
Portugal and three by India to send four observers. According to Portugal's 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Paulo Cunha, the observers’ reports could cover 


the following points: 


1. The existence and composition of any groups who propose to enter, 
or do enter, the other country's territory against the will of 
its authorities. 

2. Whether arms are carried and what kind. 

3. The circumstances of any resistance to invasion. 

4. Detailed description of any frontier or other incidents. 


The duration of the observers' mission would be decided upon later, 
depending upon the circumstances and possible relaxation of the present 
tension. According to the Foreign Minister, the expenses incurred by the mis- 
Sion would be agreed upon by both nations » but Portugal would bear them alone, 
if necessary. He added that Portugal is convinced that the merits of its 
proposal compel recognition and that impartial observers from friendly and 
peaceful nations will make the facts known to all. Cunha added that "Anyone 
offering what Portugal offers cannot but be in good faith." 


New Delhi's acceptance of the proposal was conveyed to Dr. Vasco Vieira 
Garin, Portuguese Minister, on the following day. Belgium was immediately 
contacted by Portugal and agreed to serve on the commission. India then 
Suggested to Portugal that its representatives confer in New Delhi with India's 
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y, R. Pillay, Secretary General of the Foreign Affairs Ministry,and Foreign 
secretary R. K. Nehru to discuss Lisbon's proposal and decide how to put it into 


In the meantime, unexpected critical world reaction to the much-heralded 
‘lgberation march" on Goa, timed to coincide with India's 7th Independence Day 
celebration (August 15), served to exert a restraining influence on India. 
prazil, Britain, and at least seven other nations expressed concern at the 


Goan situation. 


The marches on the territory fizzled out and only small groups of demon- 
strators -- mostly teen-agers and unemployed from Bombay -- crossed into Goa. 
These were easily picked up and jailed by Goan police. The fortress of Terkhol, 
at the northern tip of Goa was seized by Goan nationalists but recaptured by 
Portuguese forces on the following day. No casualties were reported. 


By August 24, negotiations between India and Portugal over the details of 
appointment of neutral observers had reached a stalemate. Lisbon demanded 
that the scope of the conference, as well as matters to be referred to the 
observers, be clearly defined in advance. New Delhi insisted that it was not 
possible to lay down in advance the questions that should be referred to them. 
Thus negotiations over the question of holding a conference have ended in a 
deadlock and the prospect of an appointment of impartial observers to study 
the Goan situation is dim at the present. 


On August 14, the Government Daily published an announcement signed by 
President Craveiro Lopes and by Oliveira Salazar citing non-commissioned office 
Aniceto Rosério for bravery and devotion to duty in "meeting a glorious death 
in defense of his country" (H.A.R., VII: 7), and posthumously conferring on 
him the title of Knight of the Military Order of Tower and Sword, for Valor, 


Loyalty, and Merit. 


After serving for almost a year and a half as U.S. Ambassador to Portugal, 
M. Robert Guggenheim has resigned "for personal reasons" and because of health. 
President Eisenhower, in accepting his resignation, expressed appreciation for 
his services and “earnest wishes for your full and speedy return to health and 
vigor." No date has been set for his resignation to take effect and no 
successor has been nominated yet. 


A 33-year-old Portuguese swimmer, Batista Pereira, won the third inter- 
national cross-channel swimming race on August 21, which extended from Cap Griz 
Nez in France to South Foreland Point in England, He outdistanced twelve male 
and three female competitors to finish in 12 hours and 25 minutes. 


MEXICO 


The month of August passed with no major political developments. After 
the bitter political fight within the Partido Revolucionario Institutional 
(P.R.I.) during the last two weeks of July (H.A.R., VII: 7), both the govern- 
ment and the P.R.I. took great pains to avert any further political fracases. 
It is evident that since the devaluation of the peso (H.A.R., VII: 4), the 
President's popularity has waned, especially in the higher economic circles. 
The whole month was devoted to publicizing the second annual message to 
Congress delivered by Ruiz Cortines on September 1, and which was heard all 
over the nation with more than usual interest. 


The President's address was filled with optimism. He was interrupted 65 
times by thunderous applause from the packed meeting in the Chamber of 
Deputies; there was no doubt that the Congress shared his views. The Presi- 
gent hinted at a better life for 28 million Mexicans. He took full 
responsibility for the currency devaluation by saying ‘I authorized the J 
change." (Usually, in his speech, he referred to the government as "we.") 
ost of his speech was devoted to an explanation of the need for devaluation 
+o protect Mexico's gold and dollar reserves. He pointed out that reserves 
jropped $43 million in the first quarter of the year to $201 million. He 
also confirmed unofficial reports that the drain had continued after devalua- 
tion, but that there had been an upward turn in reserves after July 15. As 
of August 25 the reserves were $136 million, with a promise that they may 
reach $200 million within a few months. He added that the generally healthy 
state of the national economy, due to good crops, good prices for cotton and 
coffee and heavy tourist spending should make it possible to maintain the 
12.50 rate for the remaining four years of his term and through the next 


administration. 


Ruiz Cortines stressed the following points on internal developments: 
(1) the present exchange rate of the peso and its absolutely free convertibil- 
ity will be maintained; (2) foreign credits will be negotiated to finance 
electrification, rehabilitation of the railways, production of fertilizers, 
and maritime progress; (3) it will not be necessary this year to import wheat, 
maize or beans; (4) absolute respect for small private properties will be 
guaranteed; (5) 800 million pesos will be needed to overcome the problem of 
the subsidence of Mexico City; (6) 45 million pesos have been invested this 
year to prevent floods in the capital; (7) 40 millions were spent in six 
months during 1953 to increase Mexico City's water supply; (8) 20 more 
elementary schools in the city's working-class suburbs will be finished this 
year; (10) the Department of the Federal District has so far spent 13 million 
pesos on markets; a new meat refrigerating plant, with a capacity for 60,000 
carcasses, will be ready by July 1955; (11) 4 million pesos have been spent 
on public lighting, and 7 million pesos on equipment for garbage collections; 
(12) the Federal Government revenue in the first half of 1954 amounted to 
2,670 pesos,which was 13% higher than estimated; (13) the Federal District 
revenue this year has been 22.5 million pesos higher than estimated; (14) the 
Federal District's public debt has been reduced from 242 million to 92 million 
pesos; (15) appropriations for education have gone up 60% since this government 
took office. It is significant to note that the majority of statistics quoted 
refer to the Federal District only, and not to the Republic as a whole. 


The President made only brief reference to the attitude of Mexico at the 
Caracas conference. He made it clear that Mexico's abstention at Caracas was 
on legal grounds, and not because Mexico had any friendship for Communist 
doctrines. Mexico's policy was based on "our unmistakable rejection of any 
act of meddling by international communism in our Hemisphere." This was his 
only reference to Communism in his two-hour speech. 


Ruiz Cortines stated that relations with the United States were cordial, 
and he thanked that government for the help it extended to the recent border 
flood victims (H.A.R., VII: 6) and for measures taken to control illegal im- 
migration of farm hands. 


__, Despite this official expression of the existence of cordial relations 
jh the United States, the American Trade Fair has been cancelled indefinitely 
he cancellation, which has not been explained, was decided at a meeting with 


“nister of Economy Gilberto Loyo. The successful West German Industrial 

, nibition had been held in the new University City last April. Without warn- 
pe the U.S. fair was postponed because of anti-yanqui pressures exerted by 
tomate The students announced that they considered it “an offense to 

oui to exhibit products of an imperialist country, whichever country it may 
be." At the time, it appeared, in spite of official denials, that the Mexican 
economy was under considerable left-wing political pressure to withdraw its 
support of the fair. The cancellation disappointed many U.S. businessmen in 
vexico. They had hoped that the fair would help slow down the increasing 
nuiber of Mexican concerns wishirgto shop in Europe, especially West Germany. 
The co-sponsors were the Mexico City Chamber of Commerce and the Government 
Tourist Bureau. The Chamber of Commerce bulletin said that a continental 
exhibition would be organized instead of the fair, but no time, date, or site 
has been announced. According to observers, the chances of this project being 


realized are slight. 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development announced on 
August 25 that a loan of $61 million has been granted to the Pacific Railroad 
(Ferrocarril del Pac{fico) of Mexico. The loan will be used to finance an 
extensive modernization program to cost $80 million, which will require four 
years for completion. The loan is for 15 years and has 4 5/8 interest; the 
terms and interest rates are considered extremely reasonable by Mexican 
bankers. The loan is guaranteed by the Mexican Government. The Pacific 
Railroad is considered the most important means of transportation; it covers a 
territory of more than 1,200 kilometers and passes through four of Mexico's 
leading agricultural states. The benefited states will be Jalisco, Nayarit, 
Sinaloa and Sonora which have previously been retarded in agricultural devel- 
opment due to lack of adequate transportation facilities for perishable and 
non-perishable products. The Government is also planning programs of highway 
construction and new irrigation projects to spur the development of 
agriculture in the Northwest. The modernization of the Pacific Railroad, 
which will replace the old steam engines for new diesels, will greatly enhance 
the distribution of food throughout the country. 


Tourism is defintely on the upswing. Hotels in Mexico City are almost all 
completely filled,and accommodations are extremely difficult to get on short 
notice. As far as the tourist is concerned, there has been very little abuse 
of prices by hotels and restaurants. At present, there are about 10 000 
tourists in Mexico City, and more than that throughout the Republic. The 
government is confident that the number will greatly increase before the end 
of the year. It is evident that the recent increase in tourism has done much 


to aid the stability of the economy. 


CEIMSA, the government importing and exporting agency, announced that 
Mexico's 1954 maize crop will reach the record figure of 4.3 million tons » and 
will be sufficient to cover the nation's needs this year. Orders to purchase 
African maize have been cancelled. The bumper crop is attributed to: plant- 
ings made on irrigated lands between cotton crops; to other plantings on 100,00C 
hectares irrigated by recently drilled wells; to the Federal Government's 
policy of guaranteeing fair prices to farmers; and to the large and opportune 
credits granted to maize growers by the national agricultural banks. 


Mexico will send unrefined sugar to Japan to the value of $5 million in 
exchange for 150 small fishing vessels. The boats are of modern design, with 
refrigerating equipment, and an average capacity of 35 tons. The boats will be 
turned over on easy terms by the Federal Government to independent fishermen on 


poth the Gulf and Pacific Coasts. This transaction is part of the government 
plan to give impetus to the fishing industry. 


The Mexican Gulf Sulfur Company's new Frasch-process plant near 
winatitlan, Veracruz, which is currently producing from 200 to 350 tons daily, 
is being enlarged. Within three months, the plant should be producing about 
200,000 tons of sulfur annually. Plans are underway for two new plants which 


should be in production by May 1955. 


Officials of the Department of Agriculture stated that the U.S. frontier 
will be re-opened to Mexican cattle before the end of this year. The U.S. 
Government will permit the importation of up to 400 ,000 head of live cattle 
annually. However, it is improbable that Mexican cattle-farmers will export 
large numbers of animals, because of the low prices prevailing in the U.S. 


currently. 


New import duties were imposed by five presidential decrees published in 
the Diario Oficial on August 23. The articles affected are: sheet iron and 
steel, electric motors and material, vinyl gases used in the manufacture of 
synthetic resins, and raw material used in making enamels. 


A summary of Mexico's exports in the first four months of 1954 totaled 
1,679 million pesos, as against 1,696.4 million in the same period of 1953, 
according to figures published during August by the National Bank of Foreign 
Trade. Exports to American countries in those months amounted to 1,302.2 
million pesos (in 1953: 1,516.2 million); to Europe, 256.1 million pesos 
(1953: 97.2 millions); to Africa, 435,455 pesos (1953: 349,874); to Asia, 
111 million pesos (1953: 82.5 million); to Oceania, 118,222 pesos (1935: 
7,777). Imports from American countries amounted to 1,907.9 million pesos 
(1953: 1,520.8 million); from Europe, 285.1 million pesos (1953: 28.2 
million); from Africa, 2.0 million pesos (1953: 1.1 million); from Asia, 
16.4 million pesos (1953: 12.3 million); from Oceania, 22.6 million 
(1953: 9.8 million). Imports in 1954 totaled 2,234.2 million pesos; for 
the corresponding period in 1953 the total was 1,828.5 million pesos. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Castillo Armas' governing junta received its first major test early in 
August. A bordello brawl between cadets of the Guatemalan Military Academy-- 
the officers' training school of the regular army-- and members of Castillo's 
"Liberation Army" touched off a rebellion of regular army officers which for 
&@ moment threatened to overthrow the junta chief. The mtrouble began August 1 
when a detachment of 600 of Castillo's liberation troops went to Guatemala 
City from their headquarters at the Honduran border town of Chiquimula for a 
victory parade. The parade aroused the jealousy of the regular army. The 
following morning the liberation troops forced some unhappy cadets in La 
locha bordello to strip and dance an incongruous cancan. When finally freed, 
the cadets aroused their colleagues at the Escuela Politécnica and with the 
assistance of regular army troops stationed at La Aurora military base 
attacked the nearby Roosevelt Hospital » where the liberation troops were 
quartered. During the two days' fighting which ensued, in which 29 persons 
were killed and 91 wounded--almost as many as in the original revolution-- 
‘egular army officers took control of the national radio station and issued 


jmatum to Castillo Armas to @isband his troops or be faced with an all-out 
he liberation forces. Castillo accepted and the army ordered a 
However, with the bloodshed and with the ignominious march 
of the defeated Liberators through the capital's main street, a wave of popular 
reeling against the army and in favor of Castillo developed. Even more signif- 
cantly, junta member Colonel Elfego Monzon, who had reportedly sided with the 
army's antipathy towards the Liberators, now felt the army rebels had gone too 
far. Monzén therefore secured the support of all but the Aurora military base 
leaders, and by August 4 Castillo was in control of the situation. 

The junta chief moved swiftly to consolidate his authority. Seven top 
regular army officers at the La Aurora base were arrested. However, Castillo 
vas criticized for being too legalistic in asserting his command over the 
rebelling elements. In spite of the demand from some quarters that the leaders 
be executed, Castillo Armas declared that regular army courts would have 


jurisdiction over the matter. 


an ult 
army attack on t 
cease-fire at 5 p.m. 


The seeds of the army trouble were sown in San Salvador last July 2, when 
a cease-fire ending the June revolution was signed. Castillo Armas signed for 
his liberation forces; Colonel Monzén signed for the regular army. The 
ranking core of the Guatemalan army has always been proud of its position, and 
historically has put the defense of its status above even its loyalty to the 
government, as could be seen in its position re the Arbenz government during 
the revolution. The pact of San Salvador provided for the integration of 
Castillo Armas' "Liberation Army" into the regular army. This represented a 
huniliating defeat for the polished regulars, who looked with scorn at the un- 
trained but ambitious peasants in the liberation forces. An even more 
important cause of the regular army's jealousy was the fact that integration 
would inevitably mean a purge of the officers corps. The regular army officers 
did not relish having their posts taken away from them by the ragged volunteers 
Castillo had picked up during his campaign in the border country during the 
revolution. Castillo had clearly recognized the deep-seated rivalry between 
the two groups, and, upon his return to Guatemala City after the end of the war, 
purposely delayed integration. He prudently kept his forces as far away from 


the capital as possible. 


Castillo emerged from the trial-by-fire of the army rebellion more powerful 
and popular than ever. His first act after the revolt was over, as if to 
confirm that all was now well, was to lift the restriction of constitutional 
guarantees which had been in force for 30 days. Under the restriction, assembly 
for political purposes had been forbidden, and the authorities had the right to 
impose press and mail censorship and could search and arrest without warrants. 
On August ll, the junta signed a 45-article political statute which replaced 
Guatemala's 1945 constitution and granted the junta interim legislative and 
executive powers. The statute empowers the junta to formulate » promulgate, 
derogate, or interpret all laws of the country. The junta is now to rule by 
decree until a new constitution is formulated. The drawing up of a new 
constitution awaits the free election of a National Assembly. 


A subsequent decision of the new regime gave further evidence that it would 
be increasingly less tolerant with such revolutionary threats as the August 2 
rebellion. Castillo Armas picked José Bernabé Linares » who ran the secret 
police under the late Dictator Ubico, to perform this service for him. Linares 
was known to have submerged political enemies in electric-shock baths » and per- 


fected a head- 
hana cad-shrinking steel skull cap to pry loose secrets and crush improper 
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The asylum problem was on the road to solution by the end of the month. 
che junta went to work on the issue early in the month. The refugees were 
pe nto three classifications: Communists, political non-Communists, 


ided i 
runt Political non-Communists, which constituted the large majority 


iminals. 
wee asylum cases, were to be granted safe-conducts and allowed to leave the 


country in groups as their cases were examined by the National Defense Commit- 
tee against Communism, the junta's checking agent for Communists. On August 10, 
the first group of cleared refugees --mostly foreign women and children-- were 
given safe-conducts. By August 24, 753 had received exit permits. Finally, 

on August 28, the government announced that the remaining refugees in the 
political non-Communist classification could leave the country. By the end of 
the month there were only about 50 refugees without a clearance: they were 
Arbenz and other top men in his government, all classified as either 

Communists, criminals, or both. Castillo Armas was apparently undetermined at 
the end of the month whether or not they must stand trial on criminal and theft 
charges. The authorities have also asked the Venezuelan Government for the 
extradition of Arbenz' two police chiefs, Rogelio Cruz Wer and Jaime Rosenberg, 
who fled to Mexico during the revolution and later took asylum in Venezuela. 


Although most of the 800-odd refugees in the foreign embassies in 
Guatemala City have received safe-conducts, few have yet left the country. 
There are two chief reasons why the embassies have not been able to rid them- 
selves of the uninvited guests. One is that most of the countries whose 
embassies granted asylum do not welcome a sudden influx of political refugees. 
Mexico and the Dominican Republic are the only countries who have even offered 
to take them. The other reason is that most of the cleared refugees do not 
want to leave the country. In order to try and cope with this stumbling-block, 
the government has announced that those renouncing asylum may leave the 
embassies and be placed under arrest until the Committee against Communism 
screens them again, after which they would be released and permitted to keep 
their Guatemalan residence. This provision was not made until the end of the 
month, and there are no indications yet as to how well it may succeed in 


solving the problem, 


Indications that the Communist movement is still operating underground in 
Guatemala came to the fore during the army rebellion. Leaflets attempting to 
incite the populace to rebel against what they called Castillo Armas' "Fascist 
dictatorship" appeared in the streets of Guatemala City when the clashes were in 
full swing. The leaflets cited the military discord as evidence that "the 
people" had already repudiated the ruling junta. This sudden resurgence of 
slogans so familiar before the revolution alerted the government to the 
possibility of a Communist comeback. The junta members recalled that during the 
36-hour period when the front government of Colonel Diaz was in power toward the 
end of the war many Communist leaders had fled to hideouts other than the 
foreign embassies where some of them are now located. Castillo's roundup of 
Communists last month had netted 4,000 suspects, but not one of the 11 members 
of the Communist party's political committee was among them. Four of the party 
leaders, including former Secretary General José Manuel Fortuny, and labor chief 
Carlos Manuel Pellecer » have since been located in foreign embassies. The 
remaining seven are presumed to be in hiding. Chief among those missing until 
the end of the month was Victor Manuel Gutiérrez » notorious rabble-rouser and 
Secretary General of the Communist-controlled Confederation of Labor. He was 
believed to be leading the underground operations. 


‘ After the August 4 test of strength the junta set out to pass sterner anti- 
cumunist legislation. Communist front organizations such as the Confederation 


¢ lebor and the Democratic United Front, the latter a coalition of the so- 

: led non-Communist political parties which supported the Arbenz regime, were 
er wed. Guatemala City's Grand Masonic Lodge was dissolved on August 31 on 
= . ounds that it had been infiltrated by Communists during the Arbenz 
ch , but was permitted to reorganize itself. The Guatemalan railroad 
jon vas also dissolved on the grounds that it was Communist-influenced. This 
latter move has since been criticized in the U.S. by the C.I.0. as an 

indication of a reactionary regime. In the hopes of trapping some of the 
missing Communist leaders, the government put into effect on August 25 a bill 
prohibiting the organization of Communist groups, making it the 15th Latin 
American country to do so, and penalizing with severe prison terms any 
individuals hiding Communists or aiding in their escape. By the end of the 
month, Victor Manuel Gutiérrez, who had presumably found his underground 


existence increasingly dangerous, turned up at the Argentine Embassy on 
August 30 to requested asylun. 


Early in August, the U.S. State Department issued a report delineating in 
detail the aims and workings of the international Communist movement in Latin 
America. The report, called the White Paper, was drawn up last June to be 
3 presented by the U.S. at an emergency meeting of American foreign ministers. 

% The meeting,which was to have been held July 7 in Rio de Janeiro to discuss the 
m™ Guatemalan situation, was called off after Castillo Armas' successful 

te revolution. The bulk of the paper consists of a 50-page study of the Communist 
j penetration of Guatemala, and was labeled in Washington as a warning to the 

F hemisphere of the aims and scope of the “ommunist conspiracy. The issuance of 
F the White Paper at this time is significant and timely in view of the attempts 
of the Communists to reorganize in Guatemala this month, and indicates the U.S.' 
continuing concern with the Communist threat in Latin America. 


Further information on Communist activities in Guatemala during the Arbenz 
regime has been unearthed. The governing junta's National Defense Committee 
= against Communism, recently assigned to draw up a history of the Communist 
conspiracy,has collected over 200,000 documents seized in Communist party head- 
quarters and government and labor union offices since the end of the revolution. 
The data reportedly shows in detail the workings of the Communist network in 
Guatemala, pointing to direct connections between local Communist cells and 
international Communism. The committee's investigations found Arbenz' official 
and private libraries bristling with Communist literature, but no evidence that 
he was a member of the party, according to Sidney Gruson of the New York Times. 


The economic problem was no less difficult than the political one for the 
junta government. The Arbenz administration had drained available resources in 
the execution of its political and economic program, and in addition the 
expropriated coffee lands were deteriorating in taxable value as the result of 
inexperienced management. Moreover » the victorious groups now demanded economic 
rewards in recognition of their new position. Withal, political stability would 
be fostered by creating expectations of a prosperous future. 


The implementation of this last point was evident in Castillo Armas’ five- 
year rehabilitation program which will involve construction of hospitals, 
Schools, and housing projects throughout the country. Emphasis will be placed 
on rising living standards in rural areas where electrification and other 
uprovements were anticipated. In addition » an agreement with the U.S. was 
Signed September 1 which will increase the amount of technical assistance from 
the North American country. Both the agricultural and teaching training programs 
will be affected. 
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To encourage the tourist trade, and internal transportation, highest 
priority was being given to highway construction. The U.S. Congress' recent 
appropriation of $16 million to open bottlenecks in the Central American 
section of the Pan American Highway was available in part for the gap in the 
highway between Guatemala and the Mexican border. A Guatemalan tourist infor- 
nation service has been opened in New York, and the highland resorts of Lake 
Atitlan, Chichicastenango, and Antigua have been reopened. The United Fruit 
Company's renewal of passenger service from New Orleans to Puerto Barrios this 
month is expected to bring in the first influx of dollar-spenders. 


Elsewhere, the government reclaimed 120 plantations which had been par- 
celed out to peasants under Arbenz' agrarian program. The farms, 800 ,000 
acres of land which reportedly produce one-third of Guatemala's coffee crop, 
nad originally been confiscated from their German owners during World War II. 
The government decree of August 22 reclaiming the farm lands was put into 
effect despite the governing junta's decree last month that peasants who 
received land parcels under the old agrarian program would remain in possession 
until a permanent law was put into effect (H.A.R., VII: 7). This month's 
decree said that the expropriation had benefited only the Communist leaders of 
the Arbenz agrarian program, had created peasant discrimination and fomented 
anarchy, which decreased production. The government's decision to reclaim the 
farms was made after an inspection tour by agricultural experts, who found that 
the formerly rich sugar and coffee plantations were in a "pitiful" condition as 
a result of faulty management and lack of technical advice. The farms are to 
be taken over and operated by the National Farms Administration Bureau of the 
Agrarian Department until a permanent agrarian law is put into effect. The 
agrarian cooperatives which operated the land under the Arbenz law have been 
abolished, and provisions have been made so that the peasant members of the 
former cooperatives may continue working on the farms on a salary basis. It 
was claimed by the new regime that the peasants' preference to working on a 
salary basis had been one reason for the chaos and inefficiency under the old 
system. The farm experts estimated that the nation would have lost 
$25 million annually because of poor crops if the cooperative system had been 
kept. The Guatemalan agrarian bank is now being completely reorganized, and 
will finance the 1954-55 agricultural crops to the extent of $10 million » at 
interest not exceeding 6%. The land-reclaiming decree will remain in effect 
pending the adoption of a new permanent agrarian law. 


The economic groups supporting the new regime were also rewarded. Gaso- 
line prices were cut from 50¢ to 30¢ a gallon, and tariffs are being studied 
with a view to lowering duties on articles labeled as "luxury items" by the 
former government. The urban law, issued by Arbenz in May, was terminated. 
The law controlled land sales on the installment plan and restricted private 
housing development projects in the cities. The new law permitted installment 
buying and it was hoped would encourage private urban construction. 


It is interesting to note that U.S. Ambassador to Guatemala John Peurifoy, 
who saw the country through the June revolution and allegedly played a major 
part in bringing about its success, is being transferred to Thailand. His 
Successor in Guatemala will be Norman D. Armour, described as a "specialist in 
dealing with delicate situations in Latin countries.” Armour began his 
diplomatic career in 1915, and has served mostly in Latin countries. He was 
Ambassador to Spain during World War II » and Ambassador to Venezuela for one 
year, in 1950, when the U.S. was carrying on delicate oil negotiations with 
that country. Armour has also served in Chile and Argentina. 


o « 


Guatemala is also moving towards cooperation with its Central American 
ighbours. Relations with Nicaragua, broken off last May when Nicaragua 
re ed that Arbenz was distributing Communist propaganda in Nicaragua, were 
I this month and paved the way for Guatemala's reentering the Organization 
r camieel American States (See EL SALVADOR). Guatemala has also reestablished 
, lomatic relations with Spain. Relations had been severed in 1945 by leftist 


ior Arévalo, who recognized the Spanish Republican Government in Exile in 


Mexico. 


EL SALVADOR 


Fl Salvador's offer last month to mediate the dispute between Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica (See NICARAGUA) was prompted by its traditional interest in the 
survival of the Organization of Central American States (O.D.E.C.A.). The 
organization has been faltering since early last year. In April 1953, 

Guatemala left O.D.E.C.A. when it became evident that one of the organization's 
chief aims was to eradicate the influence of international Communism in Central 
America. Since then there has been only one meeting, and nothing of major 
importance has been accomplished. Recently things have been looking brighter 
for international association. Last June, Nicaragua, encouraged by the success 
of the Guatemalan revolution and anticipating Guatemala's "return to the fold," 
called for a meeting of the organization for next December. This month 
Guatemala officially reentered 0.D.E.C.A. It is expected that the organization 
will soon continue its self-imposed task of integrating Central America 
economically, culturally and perhaps, someday, politically. 


The recent mild decline in coffee prices in the New York market has 
aroused middle-American growers into at least talking about the new situation. 
On August 21, the coffee federation of Mexico, Central America, and the 
Caribbean, with headquarters in San Salvador, called for an extraordinary 
session to discuss the fall in prices. One spokesman for the association told 
newsmen in the Salvadorean capital that "for every point the price drops our 
country loses $600,000." Delegations from all the countries in the federation 
are expected to come scurrying to San Salvador to "resist" the price 
reductions. 


HONDURAS 


The political temperature in Honduras is rising as the October presiden- 
tial elections draw nearer. The Liberal party has charged the governing 
Nationalist party with hindering its attempts to organize itself and campaign. 
Tegucigalpa's Liberal El Pueblo has accused the nacionalistas of trying to 
sabotage Liberal party meetings. The accusation was based on the government's 
August 21 order to the railroad company not to transport people to a Liberal 
party meeting which was to be held in San Pedro Sula on August 22. Leaders of 
the recent strike on the north coast of Honduras (H.A.R., VII: 5 »6,7) had 
reputedly been invited to the meeting by Liberal party leaders. The government 
took the measure, it said, because it was “fearful that clashes would take 
place between opposing groups," and because it was aware "that there is still 
Some bad feeling about the strike settlement." Some sources interpret the 
government's interference as an indication that the Nationalist party is 
worried over the possibility of losing the support of labor to the Liberals. A 
large segment of the worker population in the recent strike area is said to 
have turned against the government party because it is dissappointed at the 


« « 


overnment 's hesitation in forcing a solution to the strike when it first broke 
oa If the rumor that the Liberal party is planning to form a coalition with 
the reform movement of the Nationalist party (H.A.R., VII: 4,5) is true, and 

if labor can be counted on to shift its support from the governing Nationalist 
party, a victory for the Liberal-Reformist coalition would seem almost assured 


in the coming election. 


In another step toward adoption of an up-to-date labor organization 
following the strike, the government has applied for Honduran membership in 
the International Labor Organization (I.L.0.). 


NICARAGUA 


Although President Somoza this month called for the organization of a 
special “war council" to try those implicated in the plot against his life 
(H.A.R., VII: 4), it appears that he may give up the chase. Toward the end 
of the month he granted safe-conducts to El Salvador to the six Nicaraguans 
who had taken asylum in the Salvadorean Embassy following the unsuccessful 


assassination attempt last April. 


The dispute with President Figueres of Costa Rica, started by Somoza's 
accusation that the former sponsored the plot against his life, is also on the 
downgrade, particularly since Somoza's unpleasant experience last month during 
the border incident with Costa Rica (H.A.R., VII: 7). When Somoza supported 
an attempt by Costa Rican exiles in Nicaragua to overthrow Figueres he 
received a stern warning from the U.S. that further trouble in Central America 
was not welcome. But "Tacho" Somoza is determined not to lose face. At a news 
conference in Managua recently, he told reporters that he was not satisfied 
with El Salvador's mediation of the dispute with Figueres (H.A.R., VII: 7), 
and said he would like “moral reparation" from Costa Rica for the attempt on 
his life. Referring to Figueres, he said: "If he thinks Nicaragua will 
return one crime with another, he is mistaken. Nor will Nicaragua fight 
against Costa Ricans over the matter, because this would make victims of many 


Costa Ricans who are not responsible..." 


Meanwhile two U.S. groups have protested to the U.S. State Department 
against Somoza's attempted invasion of Costa Rica last month. The U.S. 
Committee of the Inter-American Association for Democracy and Freedom and the 
Post-War World Council recently urged Secretary of State Dulles to help prevent 
aggressive acts "which may set off a real conflict in the hemisphere where 
dictators have continuously resented every movement for freedom and democratic 
progress such as Costa Rica and its great president...represent." Meanwhile on 
August 25 Costa Rica received three of the four shipments totalling 70 cases of 
small arms which it had purchased from the U.S. last month (H.A.R.,VII: 7). 


Nicaragua has edged out Panama as leader in credit and payments among 24 
latin American markets for U.S. exports » according to the U.S.'s Foreign Credit 
Exchange Bureau. Nicaragua's top credit rating was listed in the Bureau's 
most recent survey, which recorded conditions during the first half of 1954. 


COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica has had marked success in stabilizing food production and food 
prices through a surplus food storage program begun in 1948. In that year the 
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government , concerned over the extreme dislocation in the supply and distribu- 
tion of food, set up,with the aid of loans from the national banks, a series of 
silos for the storage of surplus agricultural commodities. Thus, Costa Rica 
has been able to avoid the extremes of food scarcities one year followed by 
surpluses the next, while the agricultural producer has been assured of 4 
reasonable income for his products. The program has reportedly worked so well 
that Costa Rica is going to propose thata similar plan be considered for the 
international scene. Costa Rica plans to offer its program to the United 
Nations when the next General Assembly session opens in New York on September 


2l. 


Thanks to the high coffee prices, Costa Rica has been able to reduce its 
public debt by $5.5 million. The total debt as of July 31 stands at $54 
million. The chief reduction during the last year has been in the external 
debt, which was reduced by nearly $5 million, including $600,000 amortizations 
of U.S. and British loans. Some of these loans had been in default for up to 
30 years prior to last year's settlement with the Foreign Bondholders 


Protection Association. 


PANAMA 


This month President Remén has been busy trying to bring to a successful 
conclusion the year-long negotiations with the U.S. over a revision of the 
Panama Canal Treaty. The Panamanian demands include an increase in the 
$430,000 annual fee paid by the U.S. for rental of the zone, payment for 
Panamanian labor in the Canal Zone of salaries more nearly equal to those 
received by U.S. employees, and a limitation on the right of U.S. military 
post exchanges in the Zone to compete with Panamanian merchants. At present a 
wage differential gives U.S. employees three or four times the wages paid 
local help. The government is seeking to limit the military post exchanges' 
competitive advantage --lower prices because of the tariff-free zone-- in an 
effort to permit Panamanian merchants to get into the Canal Zone market for 
consumer goods. Panama produces more beef, rice, sugar, and coffee than it 
can consume, and the easiest and most natural market is the Canal Zone. What 
the U.S. State Department calls the "first phase" of the negotiations for a 
treaty revision was over by the middle of the month. Panamanian delegates to 
the Washington talks returned to Panama with a set of counter-proposals to the 
demands made by Panama. Apparently the U.S. is willing to rectify labor and 
commercial disadvantages of Panama in the Zone, but considers the desired 
boost in the rental fee a trifle wnreasonable. From the Panamanian point of 
view this latter point is the most important. A U.S. refusal to increase the 
fee would be a blow to the nation's prestige, and,therefore, President Remén 
is not likely to accept the U.S. counterproposals as they stand. Late in the 
month he announced he would take a week's leave from the presidency to devote 
his full time to negotiating the desired increase. 


President Remén is also following the example of President Figueres of 
Costa Rica in asking for further concessions from the United Fruit Company. A 
revised contract with the company has already been approved by the Panamanian 
Cabinet and has now been submitted to the company's board. The main provision 
of the new contract calls for an increase in the organization's income taxes 
from 18% to 30%. This would mean an increase of almost $2 million in tHe Unitc- 
Fruit Company's annual taxes. Like the recent Costa Rican contract revision, 
the Panamanian contract will include the incorporation by the government of all 
the hospitals and schools operated by the company. 


In an attempt to lessen the current tension between Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
the Penamanian Government has offered to receive Nicaraguan exiles from 
rosta Rica. Their alleged activities against President Somoza of Nicaragua 
from their Costa Rican residence had been one reason why Somoza had accused 
costa Rica of implication in the recent plot against his life. 


Although Panama has the fourth largest merchant fleet registry in the 
yorla, it has no ships with which to carry on its foreign trade. This situation 
arises from the fact that foreign shipping interests, mostly U.S. and Greek, 
nave registered their ships --540 of them-- under the Panamanian flag to avoid 
restrictions involved in operating under their own flags. These ships rarely 
touch Panamanian ports and only a few of them are engaged in Panamanian coastal 
trade. Panama is now planning to form its own government-owned fleet to trans- 
port its import and export goods. The program includes training of Panamanian 
seamen to man the new vessels which the government will purchase, and the 
establishment of a school for radio officers. Negotiations are also under way 
with New York shipping interests to organize a line which would operate between 


Colén and the U.S. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


General Batista is trying to win popular support for his regime at the 
polls. In March 1952,when he faced suelection which he feared he could not win, 
he seized the government, with the backing of the army, from President Carlos 
Prfo Socarrds and has since ruled as dictator. In the 1930s he had deposed 
Machado. In spite of flagrant violations of the constitution in each case, he 
professes respect for legal form. Thus on August 14, he stepped down from the 
presidency to comply with Cuban electoral procedure which requires him to 
relinquish office during the period of active campaigning. That he intends to 
maintain control, however, was made clear by the fact that the man whom he put 
in office as interim-President has been serving as his secretary. According to 
the constitution (set aside by Batista, but scheduled to be reinstated after 
the elections), the presidential succession goes to the Minister of State. 
Miguel Angel Campa, who held that office, agreed to become Deputy Minister of 
State, allowing Batista's secretary to take his place so that he could qualify 
legally. 


The new President, who will serve only until his successor is chosen in 
the November 1 elections, is Andrés Domingo Morales y del Castillo » a 62-year- 
old lawyer who was born in Santiago. He served as Minister of Justice under 
President Carlos Mendieta in 1935 and as Minister of the Treasury during 
Batista's term from 1940 to 1944. Since Batista's coup d'etat in March 1952 A 
he has been Secretary to the President. 


The Cabinet was also reorganized when several members resigned to seek 
elective offices. President Morales y del Castillo announced the new cabinet 
as follows: Secretary to the Presidency, Cristébal Munoz; Minister of Justice, 
Raul Lépez Ibdénez; Minister of Labor, Emilio Ninez Portuondo; Minister of 
Commerce, Carlos Ferreti; Minister of Agriculture, Osvaldo Valdes de la Paz; 
Minister of Health, Carlos Salas Humara; Minister of Education, José Lépez Isa; 
Minister of Defense, Pablo Carrera Justiz; Minister of the Treasury, Gustavo 
Gutierrez; Minister of Communications » Ricardo Eguilior; Minister of the 
Interior, Ramén Hermida; Minister of Public Works , Antonio Carvajal; Minister 
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of State, Andrés Domingo Morales y del Castillo (the President); Minister of : 
transport, Arsenio Gonzalez; and Ministers Without Portfolio, Mario Leyva, Jose 
antonio Cosculluela, Evangelina de las Yeras, Fidel Darreto, Luis Loret de Mola, 
and Justo Marica Rayneri. President Batista had announced that Ernesto de la 
ré would remain as one of the Ministers Without Portfolio but his name was not 
included in the list given out by President Morales Y del Castillo. 

The political prospects of the opposition changed little in August. 
Neither the Auténticos nor the Ortodoxos seemed capable of overcoming their 
internal strife, and neither had a candidate who could rally more than a small 
fraction of his party's potential strength. Ex-President Ramén Grau San Martin, 
who had the support of one group of Auténticos, was considered likely to gain 
support as the election approached, although few Cubans believed that he could 


win. 


Ernesto de la Fé is in charge of the government's drive against Communism. 
He has organized the Movimiento de Integracién Democraética de América, a group 
which claims 7,000 members working together for the express purpose of 
banishing Communism from the island. The organization sponsors twice weekly 
broadcasts in which Ernesto de la Fé reads the names of Communists who are 
active in labor, politics, public service companies, and even in government 
departments, urging that they be dismissed from office in accordance with the 
decree of President Batista in June (H.A.R., VII: 6). Although some Commu- 
nists have been dismissed, including about 15 teachers in Matanzas and Camaguey 
provinces, they remain well entrenched, according to de la Fé, in spite of the 
fact that the party is outlawed. He cited the town of Guantanamo, near the 
U.S. naval base of the same name, as being a stronghold of Communism, contend- 
ing that 50,000 farmers in that area have been "converted into instruments of 
Russia." He blamed public apathy and the vote seeking of politicians in this 
electoral year for the lack of action. 


A shooting and a bombing, both of which may have been politically inspired, 
occurred in Havana in August. The shooting, which took place August 9, was 
political and involved a running battle between a police car and a car contain- 
ing members of the Auténtico party. Three policemen including a lieutenant 
were wounded, and Florencio Nibot, a prominent Auténtico, was arrested. The 
bombing happened on the evening of August 16, killing one person, severely 
wounding another, and injuring four others. No clues were found to establish a 
definite motive, but there have been several similar political bombings in the 
past. Cuban revolutionary Jest Gonzales, who had been in asylum in the 
Brazilian Embassy, fled by air to Costa Rica on August 16. He apparently had 
not been give safe conduct as he was wanted for nonpolitical crimes by the Cubar 
Secret Service. 


The 250-barrel-per-day oil strike in May (H.A.R., VII: 5), although 
insignificant in itself, renewed interest in oil prospecting in the sedimentary 
deposits along the south coast of the island. Major oil companies had drilled 
for years without success in the serpentine formations to the north. All 
previous geological reports are being reviewed with the intention of establish- 
ing likely places for new test wells. In addition to the companies which have 
held leases in the past, there are now 16 new companies which are preparing to 
drill, mostly in the Jatibonico and Cauto basins of Oriente province and in the 
Cienega de Zapata area on the south coast of Matanzas and Las Villas provinces. 


Prospecting crews are gathering from Oklahoma » Texas, and California, and 
Operating companies include U.S., Cuban, and Canadian enterprises. The Cuban 
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~ ibsidiary of American Le Duc 
ranadian Petroleum Company, Ltd., a wholly-owned su 
petroleum Company of Edmonton, Alberta, announced that drilling would start 
within 90 days on the vast leased area which it controls. This tract comprises 


almost 5 million acres. 


a 


Much of the interest in Cuban oil can be attributed to the government's 
redit policy. Even before the discovery of oil at Jatibonico, it had 
aereed to loan up to 50 of the cost of oil exploration, and in August, even 
more liberal terms were announced. Under the new plan the government will loan 
up to two-thirds of the money required for exploration, the loan to be 

cancelled in the event no oil is found. When oil is produced, the loan will be 
repaid plus a regular 6% interest charge and an extra bonus charge amounting to 
10% of the value of the loan. The government will also receive regular 
royalties based on the amount of production. 


generous c 


HAITI 


Some two weeks after President Paul Magloire returned from his goodwill 
trips to Cuba, Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Colombia, Panama and Nicaragua (H.A.R., 
VII: 6,7), he announced a complete reorganization of the cabinet. The new 
cabinet, which was installed on July 31, consists of the following members who 
are listed below with their respective departments: Marcel Fombrun, Secretary 
of State of the Presidency and for Commerce; Léon Laleau, Agriculture and 
Education; Maurice Pierre-Antoine, Public Works; Clément Jumelle, Finance and 
Economy; Mauclair Zéphirin, Foreign Relations and Culture; Roger Dorsinville, 
Public Health and Labor; Luc Prophéte, Interior, Justice and National Defense. 


Four undersecretaries were also installed as follows: Roland Lataillade, 
Interior and National vefense; Ernest Bonhomme, Economy; André Sam, Public 
Health; André Dumesle, Agriculture. The undersecretaries will head divisions 
in ministries which include plural activities. 


The only holdovers from the previous cabinet were Mauclair Zéphirin and 
Roger Dorsinville. Previous experience in government in the cases of the other 
members of the cabinet include: for Marcel Fombrun, former Ambassador to Cuba 
and legal experience; for Léon Laleau, former Haitian Minister in London; for 
Maurice Pierre-Antoine, Director of Communications; for Clément Jumelle, former 
Secretary of Labor and Director of the Haitian Institute of Statistics; for 
Luc Prophéte, Senator of the republic. 


Although no reason was given for the cabinet reorganization, one clue may 
be had from the fact that the day after the cabinet was installed, while speak- 
ing at the army day celebration on August 1, the President announced an 
ambitious $25 million, six-year public works plan. While this program was 
known to have been under study by the President for some months » his recent 
trips may have spurred his determination to get projects under way as soon as 
possible. The new cabinet would represent the best team possible to do the job. 


Personnel of the Utah Construction Company have surveyed several projects 
on which action was recommended. According to the President, the present 
Program will include money for highways »port facilities, public utilities, air- 
ports, an army city and hospital, a university city, and government buildings. 
Some specific items mentioned were: the paving of the highway from Port-au- 
Prince to Aux Cayes; improvement of the ports of Port-au-Prince, Jacmel, and 
Port-de-Paix; a new international airport at Port-au-Prince; modern beach 
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facilities at Port-au-Prince and other seaside resorts; and modernization of 
the telephone and telegraph systems. Financing of the six-year plan was to be 
accomplished in part by the issuance of bonds, the remainder to be borrowed 
from private banks or from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 


opment. 


A recently issued Haitian Government study of trade with the U.S. since 
1916 reveals that only during World War II did Haiti maintain a favorable 
balance of trade with the U.S. and that this was at a time when lack of ship 
ping and wartime scarcities sharply reduced the total volume. Prior to World 
War II, imports from the U.S. reached a high of $28 million in 1919-20, the 
lowest figure in these years being $3.9 million in the depression period of 
1934-35. During World War II imports from the U.S. varied from $6.4 million to 
$13.6 million and exports from the U.S. varied from $6.8 million to $14.1 
million. Since 1946 imports from the U.S. have increased from $23.9 million to 
$35.2 million, while exports have risen from $18.7 million to $30.7 million, 
the latest figures being for 1951-52. Balances in favor of the U.S. since 1946 


have ranged from $3.1 million to $7.8 million. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


After spending a considerable part of the summer in Europe (H.A.R., 
VII: 6,7), especially in Spain where he was entertained by General Franco, 
Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina arrived unannounced early in 
August in Washington. Although he was staying at a hotel, the Dominican 
Republic's ex-President, who is now his country's U.N. delegate and dictator- 
by-remote-control, was invited to Blair House for an official luncheon on 
Thursday August 5. On Sunday, August 8, 16 Dominicans-in-exile from New York 
paraded for an hour outside the White House protesting what they called the 
warm welcome given to Trujillo. They carried placards on which th+re were anti- 
Trujillo slogans, one of which read "It is understandable that tyrant Trujillo 
should have been welcomed in Madrid, but this should never happen in 
Washington." The group said they were members of the Dominican Revolutionary 
Party, Requena Memorial Committee, and Accién Libertadora Dominicana. 


General Franco's friendliness with Generalissimo Trujillo apparently has 
led the latter to sponsor the admission of Spain into the U.N. In Ciudad 
Trujillo the announcement was made on the radio on August 18 that Jesis Marfa 
Troncoso Sanchez, chairman of the Development Committee ,»would broadcast a 
lecture on the "necessity for the admission of Spain to the United Nations." 
No time was set for the broadcast. 


The crisis brought about by the overcrowding of the embassies and 
legations in Guatemala after the successful overturn of the pro-Communist 
government of President Arbenz by Col. Castillo Armas seemed to be growing 
acute in the first part of August. On August 12 , the Dominican Government in- 
formed Col. Castillo Armas that the Dominican Republic would accept hundreds of 
political refugees regardless of political belief. There were no reports on 
safe conducts issued to the Dominican Republic but several hundred were issued 
later to refugees going to nearby countries. 


The government-controlled Dominican radio launched a tirade on August 18 
against Governor Munoz Marin of Puerto Rico for harboring ex-President-in-exile, 
Romulo Betancourt of Venezuela. The broadcast accused Betancourt of having 
Communist affiliations and of having been expelled from Costa Rica and also once 


o 


from the Dominican Republic. The Dominican Government's real distrust of 
netancourt seems to stem from the fact the he was a sponsor of the Caribbean 
Legion which once threatened the existence of the present regime in the 


Dominican Republic. 


PUERTO RICO 


When the Puerto Rican Government seized the docks at the end of July 
(H.A.R., VII: 7) in order to end the disastrous shipping tie-up, vessels began 
+o load and unload again, but Dock Administrator Salvador V. Caro was left with 
many important unsolved problems. One of the most urgent was the matter of = 
pier congestion. To the more than 500,000 tons of cargo which the strike had 
frozen on the wharves, was added that of 64 additional ships which arrived in 
August carrying twice their normal volume of goods. However, by giving 
importers only three days to pick up shipments, by extending delivery hours 
frequently to midnight, and by avoiding slowup tactics of employees, the back- 


log was being reduced. 


Another problem was the matter of the strike itself, the settlement of 
which government operation of the docks only postponed so that vital shipping 
services could be resumed. Negotiations continued, and José I. Novas, spokes- 
man for the shipping companies, said that the principal matter upon which 
strikers and shippers were deadlocked at the end of August was that of the 
mechanical handling of sugar in bulk which was opposed by the unions because it 
would lay off too many men. In the meantime, Dock Administrator Caro had 
subpoenaed the records of the shipping companies to settle questions regarding 
certain benefits for the workers said to have been already agreed upon, and 
also to prepare for governmental negotiation of the strike in the event that 


present talks fail. 


The old issue of union jurisdiction also cropped up again, the Internation- 
al Longshoremen's Association still claiming to represent the minor ports of 
Guanica, Humacao, Arroyo, and Mayaguez, and also Pier 11 in San Juan, whereas 
the National Labor Relations Board had certified the Dock Workers Union, 

A.F.L., in the last labor elections. The government recognized the Dock 
Workers Union but had set up a rotating system for hiring to eliminate 
discrimination. 


Puerto Ricans were pleased that the United States sent Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs Henry F. Holland to San Juan on July 25 to 
help celebrate the second anniversary of the inauguration of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. In speaking of the increased stature of Puerto Rico in the 
world community, Holland called special attention to the fact that the General 
Assembly of the U.N. has acknowledged the self governing status of the Common- 
wealth. The presence of the Assistant Secretary of State, usually associated 
with relations between independent nations, underscored the official attitude 
of the United States toward Puerto Rico's status. 


Mr. Holland also praised Puerto Rico's role as a technical assistance 
laboratory for the underdeveloped areas of the world in referring to the 
contract between the Government of Puerto Rico and the Foreign Operations 
Administration. Under this contract which recently went into effect, a train- 
ing center for technical assistance personnel is being set up in Puerto Rico. 
During the fiscal year of 1955, some 70 participants are expected to take part 
in the industry, trade, and agriculture programs from British, Dutch, and 


prench Caribbean areas as well as about 500 more from other parts of the world. 
In addition to the actual training received, those cooperating in the project 
will be able to see at first hand the many achievements which Puerto Rico has 
accomplished in her own "Operation Bootstrap. 


Reflecting a reduction of employment opportunities on the mainland, the 
migration of contract agricultural workers has fallen off along with migration 
in general. The final figure for this growing season is expected to be about 
10,400 as compared with 16,000 last year. 


In a recent report on the public debt of the Commonwealth and municipali- 
ties, the Government Development Bank of Puerto Rico revealed that the public 
debt has risen less than $6 million since 1940 in spite of extraordinary 
strides in total national and per capita income. Whereas the public debt rose 
only from $44.6 million in 1940 to $50.2 million in 1954, national annual 
income rose from $228 million in 1940 to $970 million in 1953. Percentagewise 
the public debt now amounts to only 5.2% of the national annual income as 


compared to 19.5% in 1940. 


One way of measuring Puerto Rico's growth is in the comparison of power, 
water and sanitation revenues. Revenues for the Water Resources Authority for 
the fiscal year which ended June 30 were $18.2 million as compared with 
$16.5 million for the previous year. These figures were mostly for power. 
Water and sanitation service figures are shown in the report of the Aqueduct 
and Sewer Authority which indicated receipts of $6.1 million for the year end- 
ing June 30 as compared with $4.5 million last year. 


The prolonged shipping strike depleted stocks of Puerto Rican rum on hand 
in the United States at the same time that a national advertising campaign to 
increase consumption was under way. The drought was alleviated on August 10 
when 33,000 cases were unloaded in New York. 


Laurence Rockefeller purchased 225 acres and holds options to acquire most 
of the remainder of the 630-acre Livingston estate some 25 miles west of San 
Juan along the north shore of Puerto Rico and near the town of Dorado. He is 
planning a resort center on the property which has ak miles of shoreline, many 
coconut palms, crescent beaches, and a stand of virgin timber. He is develop- 
ing a similar project at St. John, Virgin Islands. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


The Ministry of Mines and Petroleum has announced that the daily oil 
production in Venezuela for the first six months of 1954 was 1,864,804 barrels 
per day, which is approximately 100,000 barrels above the average for the same 
period of last year. At the end of July, of the 11,754 oil wells in production 
in Venezuela, there were 7,655 in the western part of the country and 4,089 in 
the eastern part. The Independent Oil Production Association of the United 
States is reported to be negotiating with the Venezuelan Government for a new 
concession in which the oil producers hope to invest $250 million for develop- 
ment. The Texas Oil Company of Venezuela is planning to spend 142 million 
bolfvares for administrative and exploration activities. 
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the Orinoco River is to be dredged from the delta to Cuidad Bolivar to 
.comodate ships of up to 26 feet draft. This would accommodate all vessels 
aa tankers and battleships. At present, the Orinoco River accommodates 
nen araft shipping only as far as Puerto Ordaz, from which point Venezuelan 
‘ech ore is regularly shipped to Philadelphia, Mobile, and Europe. According 
to information from the Bank of London, Venezuelan ore shipments in March 1954 
were 238,150 tons of iron ore, compared with 153,290 shipped in March 1953. 


The exports from the United States to Venezuela during the first quarter 
of 1954 were 171.2 million or 3% above the same period last year. 


A Hindu jeweler recently selected and purchased over $1 million of 
venezuelan pearls from the Island of Margarita. 


The Maracaibo airport runways are in the process of being lengthened to 
accommodate the latest types of airlines. 


The building boom in Caracas, Barquisimeto and Maracaibo totaled $68 mil- 
lion in private construction permits during 1953. Air conditioning is rapidly 
vecoming a standard requirement in most of the newly built government and 
nrivate buildings. In 1953, $2.2 million of air conditioning equipment was 
exported from the United States to Venezuela. In 1954, nearly $6 million worth 


of air conditioning equipment is expected to be shipped to the latter country. In 


Caracas, over 40 hospitals, clinics, and dental establishments are partially or 
fully air conditioned. In Maracaibo, air conditioning is extensively used by 
oil companies, and is also being developed in the Orinoco region. Venezuelan 
engineers specially trained in air conditioning are playing an important part 
in selling and servicing "controlled climate" in Venezuela's economy. 


The Petroleum Committee of the International Labor Office was invited by 
the Venezuelan Government to hold its annual meeting in Caracas. The 
invitation drew strenuous objections from Venezuelan labor leaders Malave 
Villalba, the General Secretary of the Confederation of Labor in Venezuela, arid 
Vicente Gamboa Marcano, the Director of the Petroleum Worker's Federation. 
They demanded that before such a meeting be held in Venezuela, the government 
should free all the Venezuelan labor leaders held in prison for over four years 
without trials before competent tribunals. 


Doctor Héctor Montero Acevedo has been appointed to head the newly 
established Institute of Recreation of the working people and their families. 
The new department will administer all government-operated working men's 
centers, rest homes, vacation hotels, and also social and cultural activities 
which are being established in all industrial centers throughout the land. 


land has been donated, and plans are being made to build in Caracas a 
national museum of modern arts. A substantial collection of paintings by 
Picasso, Roulat, Eger, Vesrely, Ladkne, Arpa, Kindinsky, Klee, and many of 
Venezuela's modern painters, are available as a nucleus for the new museum, and 
are expected to be exhibited in the new building by the end of 1955. 


In the inter-American normal rural school, in Rubio, Tachira state, 
selected school teachers from 18 American Republics are receiving a specialized 
two-year course to learn to train rural school teachers in their own countries. 
The school was completed through an arrangement between the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment and the Organization of American States (0.A.S.). The government provided 
the 10h-acre tract in the center of which it has built 16 buildings, and 
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da to the school a 3,000-volume library. The Venezuelan Government pays 
of three professors in the school, while the 0.A.S. pays the 

the school director, eight professors, and a number of assistants. 
lso provides all the teaching equipment and pays the 105 teacher- 
students yearly scholarships of $1,200, as well as the cost of transportation 
from and to their countries, lodging and personal expenses. The object of the 
inter-American rural school is to train rural teachers so that they can teach 
and demonstrate how to improve living and social conditions in small 

communities. One of the main requirements for admission is a minimum of five 
years' teaching experience. The two-year course includes five general sections: 
farming and Livestock Breeding; Home Economics; Health and Sanitation; Teaching 
Methods; and School Management. The school is situated in the highlands and in 
addition to the schoolrooms and dormitories, there is a large auditoriun, 
recreation facilities, adequate stables, poultry house, swine pens, rabbit 

pens, and bee hives. In construction is a sports stadium and a swimming pool. 
The school has its own power plant and water supply, and adequate trucks, 


busses, and automobile transportation. 


presente 
the salaries 
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COLOMBIA 


Chairman Mariano Ospina Pérez declared on August 3 that the constituent 
assembly had elected General Rojas Pinilla President for the 1954-58 term. 
Four days later the oath of office was taken by the President in the Capitol's 
Salén Elfptico. There, in the presence of most of the assembly delegates, the 
diplomatic corps, and senior Colombian officialdom, Rojas Pinilla delivered his 


inaugural address. 


The General referred to his government's restoration of peace and order 
and to how the public welfare had been improved through bettered education 
facilities, public works, new fiscal policies, and other efforts to increase 
productive enterprise and to raise the standard of living. Concerning the 
efforts to increase production the President stated that his government would 
continue to stimulate the use of undeveloped and uncultivated lands. He re- 
garded as unpatriotic the holding of large areas of unworked land for capital 
assets. Nevertheless, agrarian reform would continue carefully and mindful of 
the interests of all concerned. Modernization and mechanization in field and 
factory is planned. Rural and urban public housing is contemplated. National- 
ization of primary education is promised; adequate teachers and educational 
television will penetrate all parts of the country. Improved standards in 
university teaching will be sought with the hope of, among other things P 
developing in the scientific fields incentives of national service rather than 
of a more materialistic nature. Regarding press freedom, the administration 
will exert every effort to avert the spread of "poisonous propaganda." Catholic 
unity was looked upon as a basic factor of national life and strength which both 
parties and the government are duty-bound to preserve. While maintaining that 
religious freedom exists, the President expressed the conviction that Protestant 
proselytizing campaigns have served enemies of Christian civilization, and of 
national and American unity, because people who lost traditional religious be- 
liefs were easy targets for Communism. A restatement of the army's interim role 
was forthcoming too. 


F The inaugural address appears to have contained material which could be 
cceived with sympathy in most quarters except that of the laureanistas (follow- 
rs of ousted President Laureano Gomez). The Conservative press was 

Pleased with clear statements of Bolivarian-Conservative-Catholic sentiment; 


ls found favor with Presidential exposition of republican views; the man 


Libera 
in the street hac promises of a better life. 


The naming of a new cabinet appears to have produced no public outcry, 
although the Liberals are understood to have looked upon the retention of 
vinister of Administration Lucio Pabén Nunez as an unfortunate development 
since he is regarded as the chief opponent to Liberal admission into the 
present government. Other cabinet ministers retained are: Evaristo Sourdis 
(Foreign Affairs), Carlos Villaveces (Interior), and Bernardo Henao Mejia 
(Public Health). Brigadier General Gabriel Paris was shifted from the Ministry 
of Justice to that of War, replacing Brigadier General Gustavo Berrfo Munoz, 
who became Minister of Communications. Aurelio Caycedo Ayerbe was shifted to 
Education from the Labor portfolio. Additions to the cabinet include Luis Caro 
Escallén (Justice), Juan Guillermo Restrepo (Agriculture), Manuel Achila 
(Development), Pedro Manuel Arenas (Mines and Petroleum), Capitan de Navio 
Rubén Piedrahita (Public Works), and Castor Jaramillo Arrubla (Labor). 


The parliamentary business of selecting and inaugurating a President was 
little deterred by the speeches or tactics of obstructionists; however, the 
opposition secured some satisfaction. The laureanistas, led by the skilled 
long-time politico and former Minister of Administration Luis Ignacio Andrade, 
marshalled 8 votes for Gémez. Rojas Pinilla received 53 Conservative and 13 
Liberal votes. Nine laureanistas and 4 Liberals abstained from the inaugural 
ceremonies; 65 Conservatives and 18 Liberals attended the session. 


Whereas the Conservatives were reportedly embarrassed by dissension before 
the assembly convened, the non-laureanistas seem to have been placated. Alzate 
Avendano sympathizers were brought into the assembly and government. Pabdén 
Nunez is Minister of Administration. Ospina Pérez, as assembly chairman and 
chief Conservative, is well placed for another try at the Presidency. In this 
connection it may be recalled that in April 1953 the one-time President 
declared his candidacy for, the present term (H.A.R., VI: 4). Furthermore, it 
has been revealed by Joaquin Estrada Monsalve (in El Tiempo) that Ospina Pérez 
had initiated talks with other Conservatives (June 16 ’ 1953) about giving 
immediate constituent assembly recognition to Rojas Pinilla in exchange for a 
limitation of his rule to two years. The assembly formalized the General's 
position (H.A.R., VI: 6). While the President has embarked upon a full four- 
year term, he has also assured Colombians that the military are non-political 
interim rulers. Unless the army decides that its rule is indispensable, a 


civilian should be the next President. 


The Liberal party finds itself in a perplexing position. Although in 
sympathy with the government's policy of peace, freedom, and justice, the party 
national committee decided on August 2 that its adherents should not partici- 
pate in the election of Rojas Pinilla. The party chiefs took their stand 
because Liberals had failed to secure equal representation with the 
Conservatives in the assembly, and because they regard the Presidential choice 
of Liberal delegates as unrepresentative of Liberal thought. The General 
insists that his choice was representative of popular Liberal sentiment. The 
Party and Liberal press felt that the best men were overlooked in favor of 
collaborationists" of the pre-June 1953 period and for such men as Socialist 
Party boss Antonio Garcia, who became a Liberal through executive courtesy. 


Le A cluster of Liberal delegates to the constituent assembly, including the 
of Abelardo Forero Benavides, chose to ignore the instructions 
€ national committee. Since they did vote for Rojas Pinilla, it would 
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the party chiefs are confronted with the risk of losing a government- 
encouraged wing of the party unless today's "collaborationists" are brought 

into the national committee. It is difficult to assess the importance of this 
cleavage. However, El Tiempo has published an impressive array of party 
solidarity declerations from Bogota and the departments. One lengthy mass- 
jeclaration from Bogoté's wards and Liberal clubs was very critical of the 
present administration for alleged failure to provide any of the social or 
economic benefits which have been promised for 13 months. The declaration 
urged the army to divorce its civilian companions in government. It looked 
vith alarm upon the alleged effort to break up the traditional two-party system 
and to substitute the totalitarian type of social movement known as peronismo. 
These Liberals resented the government's apparent adoption of their public 
welfare program while denying the concomitant political freedom. 


seem that 


A program of legislative reorganization was proposed August 5 and adopted 
by the constituent assembly on August 21. The assembly is to assume the 
legislative functions of Congress after July 20, 1955. In the departments and 
municipalities, administrative councils will immediately replace the former 
popularly selected groups. The departmental councils will have 10 or 12 
members, depending on whether or not the department's population is less or 
greater than 1 million. Two departmental councilors are to be Presidential 
appointees; the remainder are to be constituent assembly selections. It may be 
noted that the New York Times of August 21 reports that the President will 
choose 10 of the delegates, and the assembly two. The new councils are 
specifically forbidden to alter gubernatorial or mayoral budgets. The munici- 
pal councilors will be 10 or 12 in number, a population of 50,000 being the 
dividing criterion. They will be selected by departmental councils and the 
governor. This de jure recognition of what approached a de facto situation is 
reminiscent of the strongly centralist program which Laureano Gomez had been 


proposing in early 1953. 


Unique personalities who made constituent assembly news were Josefina 
Valencia de Hubach (Conservative) and Esmeralda Arboleda de Uribe (Liberal). 
The former was asked by the President to represent him, an honor from which the 
above mentioned Estrada Monsalve had been relieved. The ladies had been active 
in securing the assembly's unanimous (August 25) decision giving women over 21 
years of age the right to vote and to hold public office. 


Laureano Gémez and his son (H.A.R. , VII: 7) returned to Lisbon on August 
2 from their Caracas sally. Because he circulated inciting pro-Gdémez litera- 
ture among assembly delegates, the Diario Graéfico's political editor, Pedro 
Pablo Camargo » was arrested early in the month. Managing to escape some days 
later, the editor gained asylum in the Mexican embassy. Alberto Lleras Camargo 
former Colombian President and recent Secretary General of the 0.A.S., returned. 
from a fruitful seven years abroad. The founder of Semana has been selected to 
Preside over Bogoté's University of the Andes. An Antioquian businessman, 
i Salazar Gémez, has been appointed mayor of Bogota. Appointed to head 
the National University, which reopened August 12, was the physician and non- 
controversial Conservative, Jorge Vergara Delgado. The young doctor (39 years) 
ae trained in the U.S., has had experience in general, social, and R 
a ustrial medicine, and in university administration (Valle). His appointment 
lguuate te received in university circles. The doctor's predecessor, Colonel 
oe (H.A.R., VII: 7), is understood to have requested retirement from 

ve duty and appointment to the embassy in Buenos Aires. 
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Foreign travelers entering Colombia during August included the new Chilean 
anbassador, Celso Vargas; Juan Pinillos, personal representative of Guatemala's 
castillo Armas, who is unofficially reported to be seeking elevation of 
respective diplomatic representatives to ambassador rank; Charles E. Scripps of 
Scripps-Howard, on a good-will trip; and Henry J. Kaiser, who is said to have 
offered the President technicians to study the feasibility of adding a rolling 
mill to the Paz del Rio steel operation. The mill would be of considerable 
value should Kaiser-Willys build a contemplated Jeep assembly plant nearby. 
Resigent near Bogota for some time, the one-time F. D. Roosevelt administrative 
assistant Lauchlin Currie is rumored to be considering application for 


Colombian citizenship. 


Because of a bubonic outbreak on Puna Island, the government imposed a 
quarantine (August 15) on vessels and travelers arriving from Ecuador. 
Colombian vessels are ordered to avoid Ecuadorean ports. An Avianca Constel- 
lation crash in the Azores on August 9 resulted in the death of 30 Colombia- 


bound passengers and crew. 


On August 17, some 7,000 people attended the dedicatory ceremonies of 
Zipaquiras underground cathedral. The unique place of worship, 345 feet below 
the surface, has been carved out of extensive rocksalt deposits. When the 
ventilating mechanism is completed the cathedral should have a capacity of 
10,000 people. A notable inauguration too was the August 28 dedication of a 
$38 million addition to the Barrancabermeja petroleum refinery. 


ECUADOR 


President Velasco Ibarra of Ecuador addressed the Congress in a withering 
speech of more than three hours' duration. The Chamber of Deputies, elected 
in June, is composed of a majority of 38 opposition members out of a total 
membership of 71; the 45 Senators do not stand for re-election till 1956. 


Velasco Ibarra mentioned a January incident in the country's border dis- 
pute with Peru, the arrest by Ecuador of Peruvian soldiers in the Putumayo 
sector. He declared that the incident had not been provoked by Ecuador. Next 
he recommended regional blocs in Latin America which would gradually develop 
into a great international American community. "Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, 
<a constitute and must constitute what is called Gran Colombia," he 
said. 


The Ecuadorean President decried "American intervention” in Guatemala and 
Said that every country has a right to have the kind of government it wants. 
He based his conclusions on the"fact" that intervention is contagious. 


Having reviewed the international scene ,» the President then began a 
detailed review of the accomplishments of his government to date, the domestic 
needs of the country, and the legislation which he will propose to improve the 
Situation. His first recommendation was the continued enlargement and improve- 
ment of the armed forces. He next made a plea for further increase in exports 
be result from expansion of the coffee, cacao, and banana industries. The 
resident insisted that the country must be as self-sufficient as possible, not 
pr in agricultural products, but also in industrial goods, in order to avoid 
pendence on "immoral foreign monopolies » which are tyrannies to the consumer 
and the ruin of a weak people." He said that the Economy and Treasury 


« 


ries and the Central Bank have been reducing the deficit on the inter- 
national payment balance. In fact, the President stated, while on May 10 the 
payment deficit amounted to 4.15 million sucres, on June 30 it had been reduced 


to 2.634 million sucres. 


As for ownership of land, the President declared that the use of it should 
be the only criterion. "It is necessary that land be cultivated," he said. 
‘Tf it is not, if it is left untilled and unproductive ..... then it should be 
given to someone else who wants to work it." President Velasco also proposed 
continued effort on the government's part to improve the present tax system, 
improve the highway and railway system, improve the schools, and reform the 


courts. 

The Ecuadorean Government has issued a decree forbidding the import of 
weapons of war of every kind as well as the machines and equipment to manufac- 
ture them. The decree further states. that the government alone has the 
authority to import these war implements. 


Minist 


The Associated Press, in its midyear survey of the world, reports that 
Ecuador's “traditional freedom of the press was maintained during the first 
half of the year" following unsuccessful attempts to muzzle independent news- 
papers last year. This report may be contrasted with the allegation that the 
shops of the daily paper El Crisol of Loja were destroyed during a raid 
believed to have been a reprisal for the paper's campaign against the police. 
It is alleged that police dressed in civilian clothes perpetrated the raid. 


Ecuador is inviting the Education Ministers of the Ibero-American 
countries to attend the second inter-Ibero-American education congress, to be 
held in Quito in October. President Velasco Ibarra has complained bitterly 
that some newspapers have attacked him for his lack of interest in education. 
He energetically denied this and has presented a lengthy report on the 
accomplishments of his government in that field. He claims that 74 new schools 
have been built while-150 others are under construction. 


It is reported by John Tauber, director of the activities in Ecuador of 
the United Nations Technical Assistance Program, that the provinces of Azuay 
and Canar have been brought to the verge of starvation through the collapse 
during the last two years of their Panama hat industry. Fine Panamas from 
Ecuador that formerly brought $15 retail on the New York markets now sell for 
around $2. The bottom dropped out of things for the Ecuadoreans, he declared, 
when cheaper qualities began to be available from Japan. 


Mr. Tauber, through his U.N. organization has embarked on an intensive 
series of experiments in breeding rabbits to serve as a meat supply for the 
starving provinces of Azuay and Canar. At the urgentrequest of Ecuador » a 
rabbit production center has been established at Cuenca. Meat consumption in 
the two provinces shrank in proportion to the vanishing incomes of the hat- 
makers. Rabbits » which can be grown easily at home, are rapidly taking the 
Place of commercially-grown meat. Large breeds to replace the tiny native 
stock are gradually increasing the yield of meat. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


A Peruvian Government communiqué reports the suppression on August 10 of 
an attempted coup against the Peruvian Cictator Fresident, General Manuel 
oarfa. The latter had been in power since October 1948, when, with the aid of 
Lima's garrison chief, General Zenon Noriega, he overthrew the constitutional 


recime of President Bustamante. 


The unsuccessful coup followed ty a few hours the removal of Noriega from 
his dual cabinet role of War and Prime Ministers. The ousted general was 
accused by the government of masterminding the barracks revolt of an artillery 
unit, stationed in Lima, which he had long commanded. General Noriega was 
delivered into exile at San Francisco, California, via a Peruvian navy nessel. 


Meanwhile, two generals and a colonel have been jailed for their complici 
ty in the bloodless insurrection. Altogether, more than 12 high army officers 
were to be court-martialed, including some of the commanders of the most 
important units of the Lima garrison. The "revolt" reportedly ended without 
bloodshed when the presidential guard promptly surrounded the artillery 
barracks, and President Odria telephoned the rebels to "abandon their 
equivocal and unpatriotic attitude.” 


General Noriega had been in command of the Lima garrison when General 
Odrfa rose in revolt against the Bustamante government. He supported Odrfa at 
that time, assuring the success of the revolution, and had been a key figure 
in the government ever since, although there had been rumors that there were 
rifts between the two men. The initial break between them appears to have been 
the outgrowth of President Odrfa's decision to subscribe to economic policies 
which Noriega's backers opposed. The split in the conservative backing of the 
administration is understood also to have resulted from differences over 
succession and the degree of authoritarianism which should be exercised in 
handling the political opposition, chiefly the APRA (Alianza Popular 
Revolucionaria Americana) . 


On August 25 the Peruvian Chamber and Senate gave a vote of confidence to 
the new Cabinet headed by Vice Admiral Roque Saldfas. At the same time the 
rresident eppointed Dr. Ricardo Rivera Schreiber as the new Peruvian Ambassador 
to Great Britain. 


The importation of automobiles and trucks, prohibited by decree after 
llovember 13, 1953, has been permitted since August 13. It is possible that 

Some quota will be established, however, as the situation which caused the ban 
to be put into effect--the drain on dollar reserves, etc.--has not been 

entirely alleviated. It is interesting to note that the order allowing importa- 
tion of these items appeared three days following the attempted coup against the 
President. Importers are considered to have been supporters of Noriega, and may 
bes: been among the discontented parties pressuring for a revolt. Perhaps the 
resident was seeking to appease them by reversing the ban on vehicle imports. 


wile ry adopted by the Lima city council during the month anticipated making 
cui tal city a silent one. The use of horns » Playing of radios and loud- 
bel] ers for propaganda purposes, shouting of vendors, and pealing of church 

S between 8:00 P.M. and 8:00 A.M. was forbidden. All noise-making 
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industries and shops must either move out of town within three months or quiet 
tneir operations. Violators are subject to fines ranging from $5 to $2,000. 
Tacna, located on the southern tip of Peru near the border between Peru 
and Chile, is rapidly becoming an important transportation and communications 
center for this section. The Tacna radio station was opened on August 25. It 
nas a powerful modern medium wave transmitter of 300 watts and a shortwave 
transmitter of 1,000 watts. This new branch of Radio Nacional del Peru joins 
the already established station of Iquitos. Similar stations will soon be 
opened in Tumbes and Puno. The latest Presidential message to Congress 
declared that it is not the intention of the government to maintain one single 
station, but rather to spread the benefits of culture throughout Peru by means 


of radio broadcasting. 


The new airport at Tacna was opened by the Peruvian Minister of Public 
Health, also on August 25, in the presence of Mrs. Odria. The airport was 
built at a cost of 500,000 soles. It has a main runway 1,800 meters long, a 
taxi ramp, customs offices, a control tower, and a special power plant. 


BOLIVIA 


According to official reports issued on August 3, some 50 persons were 
recently arrested in several Bolivian cities under suspicion of participating 
in a “huge conspiracy" against the government of President Victor Paz 
Estenssoro. Those being held included members of the Partido Unién Republicana 
Socialista, various businessmen and educators, and some members of the army. 

It was reported by several Bolivian Ministers that the original list of persons 
to be arrested was greater than 50, but that the Minister of Government had 
refused to apprehend the conspirators of lesser importance. Police officials 
reported that the plot basically involved Bolivian exiles in neighboring 
countries and that the plans of the revolutionaries were being supported by 
great sums of money provided by Carlos Victor Aramayo, multimillionaire tin 
mine owner and proprietor of the Bolivian newspaper, La Razon. The Minister of 
the Interior, Federico Fortin, declared that the suspected revolutionaries had 
been planning an invasion like that which recently occurred in Guatemala. He 
added that the rapid detention of the conspirators had spared Bolivia from a 
great waste of blood. Further unrest was indicated when Alfredo Alexander, 
editor of the newspaper Ultima Hora sought asylum in the Spanish Embassy August 
13. However, the Bolivian Government announced the following day that it would 
free all political prisoners who promised not to engage in subversive 
activities. 


The new Cochabamba-Santa Cruz highway in Bolivia is soon to be officially 
dedicated and opened for traffic. Built in the face of tremendous physical 
obstacles, this high-speed, all-weather road extends some 310 miles across 
Bolivia, scaling peaks as high as 12,500 feet. The new highway promises to 
make an immediate and far-reaching impact on the Bolivian economy and national 
unity, binding the two previously divided halves of Bolivia together. The 
through way connects Santa Cruz de la Sierra, the capital of the Department of 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia's largest, easternmost, and richest department in natural 
resources, with the rail lines from Cochabamba to Chile » Peru, and the Pacific, 
From an international veiwpoint, the new highway spans the one remaining gap in 
& continuous 2,000-mile railroad-highway route between the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans across central South America, connecting Chilean and Peruvian ports with 
Santos, Sao Paulo, and Rio de Janeiro in Brazil. 


+ 


Final negotiations are now being completed before the signing of a new 
commercial agreement between Argentina and Bolivia. According to recent 
reports concerning the agreement, Bolivia will grant Argentina a credit of 
49 million for the acquisition of petroleum, tin, antimony, bismuth, asbestos, 
and luaber. It is estimated that 50% of the Bolivian exports will consist of 
petroleum. Argentina in turn will allow Bolivia a credit of $9 million 
annually for the purchase of livestock from Formosa and Santa Fe, wool, oil, 


fats, and manufactured articles. 


In a recent report to the nation, President victor Paz Estenssoro 
declared that nationalization of tin mines and agrarian reform, the two major 
points in his National Revolutionary Government program, had been successfully 
accomplished in Bolivia. According to Paz Estenssoro, tin production is 
higher now than before nationalization of the mines in 1952, having reached 
35,384 tons in 1953, an increase of some 1,000 tons over the previous year. 
The President also declared that the parceling out of large landed estates 
among the landless Indians has taken place successfully. Speaking of the 
future, President Paz Estenssoro disclosed the near completion of negotiations 
with Chile for the exchange of Bolivian oil and Chilean iron and steel 
products. In addition, he stated that he would meet with Brazilian authori- 
ties before the end of the year for the joint dedication of the Corumba-Santa 
Cruz Railroad, which will open an outlet for Bolivian products to the Atlantic 


through the Brazilian port of Santos. 


Problems of the American Indian got an airing at the third Inter-American 
Indian Congress which met in La Paz August 2-12. Most of the 21 American 
Republics were represented at the congress. The opening day of the meeting, 
which coincided with the anniversary of Bolivian independence, was highlighted 
by a parade of Indian children in native dress. The Aymara and Quechua 
Indians make up about 80% of Bolivia's population. 


CHILE 


The relative calm which prevailed in Chile during July and most of August 
ended at midnight, August 18, when 7,000 employees and workers of Braden's El 
Teniente Copper Mine, A Kennecott subsidiary, went on strike for a 75% wage 
increase and numerous allowances for themselves and their families. The strike, 
which still continued at the end of the month, was costing the Chilean Govern- 
ment $200,000 daily in revenues that can be ill afforded at a time when the 
national economy desperately needs stabilizing. The world copper market, 
elready restless as the result of strikes of Kennecott and Anaconda workers in 
the United States, faces the loss of 40% of Chile's copper production for an 
indefinite period. At the month's end 4,000 workers of the El Potrerillo 
Copper Mine protested the supply of frozen Mexican meat furnished them by the 
company by striking the morning of August 30. All strikes caught the copper 
producers at a bad moment when stocks were comparatively low. Prices on copper 
scrap have risen. Refined copper prices have remained fairly steady thus far 
on the New York exchange but have risen at the London exchange. 


The commission set up by President Carlos Ibénez del Campo met during the 
me to study constitutional reforms recommended by the President (H.A.R. P 
pe 7). The projected law went to the Senate Committee on Legislation and 
ane re August 22 and its fate hangs in balance due primarily to numerous 
re Ss from leftist circles. The reforms are intended to enlarge the scope of 
executive's power while curtailing those of Congressional councilors and the 


Comptroller General, who can now override certain Cabinet decisions. Also 
includec are nroposals for higher salaries for elected representatives, prohi- 
bition of coalitions of political parties for election purposes, encouragement 
of labor to cooperate with capital and the promise of allowing the former to 
nave a voice in Congress, possible re-election of the president after a six- 


year term, and the election of a vice-president to insure continuity of 
government in the absence of a president. 


The Cabinet meeting held on August 6 emphasizes the important issues and 
projects in progress in Chile at present. The items discussed were: the 
copper Institute, the progress of the tax reform bill, the Minister of 
Economy's report on mining emphasizing the desire for increased nitrate produc 
tion, aid to small mining industries, and the decision to accept private 


capital only in the development of new oil fields. 


Steps were taken to turn control of the copper industry over to new hands 
from the Central Bank of Chile which has had regulatory powers since mid-1952. 
The decision as to where control will now rest lies between the government- 
proposed Copper Institute or the Copper Corporation proposed by the Popular 
Socialist Party. Both proposals contemplate much greater intervention in 
production, sales, working conditions and study of the world copper market. 
However, the Copper Institute proposal is much milder in approach to the 
subject of controls. In view of a proposal being studied by the Congressional 
Finance Committee changing the tax system applicable to the United States 
Copper companies, the government strongly favors the "institute." It is 
proposed to tax these companies 75% of profits on production up to 750 million 
pounds per year and 50% on any excess over this figure. This is designed to 
stimulate increased production but the stimulation may be removed by the more 
stringent approach of the proposed "corporation." It is anticipated that the 
opposition measure will be defeated and the "institute" will be approved. 


In the interest of increasing nitrate production, costs of which are now 
considered to be too high, it is planned to reorganize the Nitrate and Iodine 
Sales Corporation, stabilize industrial capitalization, end the system of 
levelled prices, and fix a new return rate on nitrate dollars. 


A new agreement with France to replace the agreement which expired in June 
is currently being studied. Locomotives and heavy machinery will be exchanged 
by France for Chilean nitrates. A further report on the Yugoslav-Chile agree- 
ment (H.A.R., VII: 7) states that the interchange of products will amount to 
$3 million annually involving Chilean copper, sulphur, wool, rice and other 
metals and products, and Yugoslav paper, electric materials » farm machinery, 
steel, pharmaceuticals and other products. 


Chile's Development Corporation has been authorized to contract for 
$25 million with foreign manufacturers for farm machinery including 2,500 
tractors. Of this sum $17.5 million will be spent in the United States , $5 mil- 
lion in Germany and $2.5 million in Great Britain. 


‘ais The Otto Wolff Company of Cologne , Germany acting with the Phrix-Werke A.G., 
curg, Germany will set up a $25 million sulfate cellulose plant having an 
Sean 75,000-ton capacity. The agreement was worked out with the Chilean 
pee opment Corporation and the plant will be financed by Wolff through long- 
pa ra erg The German firm of Moncagesellschaft M.B.H. has offered to 
an & copper smelting plant in Santiago and is willing to put up $2 million 
ile will furnish an additional $2 million for local installation costs. 


Zstimated capacity would be 30,000 tons annually. A French firm, Compagnie 
Nord Africaine de l'Hyperphosphate Reno, is said to be interested in building a 
plant in Chile to produce fertilizers for domestic and export uses. 


A $10 million five-year program to develop the free port of Arica in 
northern Chile will begin next month. Plans call for work on the port, high- 
ways, sugar beet plantations, irrigation, mining and agricultural development. 
The project was stimulated due to the fact that much property in Arica has 
passed into Peruvian hands and is designed to aid the "Chileanization" of the 
zone. It was also agreed at a cabinet meeting on August 7 that foreign capital 
would be permitted to be invested in new oil lands. 


An offer of $33 million worth of pre-fabricated houses by a Dutch firm is 
being considered by the Ministers of Education and Public Works in connection 
with their study of the shortage of schools and housing in Chile. 


New electric rates have been approved which raise the cost of power 53.7%. 
In addition, the Companfa Chilena de Electricidad Ltda. is authorized to 
collect a temporary surcharge of 10% for a period of 20 months in order to 
compensate itself for the waiting period in which new rates were under 


consideration. 


The exchange rate for the peso was steady during the month at 320 per 
dollar. The demand for bank credit was steady with the supply in commercial 
banks sufficient to meet legitimate requirements. Local business collections 
were good and sales continued at previously reported highs. 


The Foreign Office announced that Gabriela Mistral will arrive in 
Valparaiso September 1 after an absence from Chile of 15 years. The Chilean 
poetess was the first South American to win the Nobel Prize in Literature. In 
addition to the Nobel Prize which she was awarded in 1945 » she has won the 
American Prize in 1950 and the Chilean National Prize of Literature for 1951. 
Her impending arrival has been heralded in cultural circles in Chile and it is 
anticipated that she will be feted by President Ibdénez in the Palacio de la 
Moneda. The government extended the invitation for her visit through the 
auspices of the Minister of Education, Oscar Herrera Palacios. 


The Russian writer, Ilya Ehrenburg, arrived in Chile early in August to 
present to Pablo Neruda, Chilean poet, a Stalin peace prize. His baggage was 
seized at the airport upon arrival despite claims of Ehrenburg to diplomatic 
_ immunity. His baggage was subsequently returned but not until "Communist 
propaganda" had been removed. The Minister of Justice and Secretary General 
of Interior Osvaldo Koch disclosed that the police had found recordings with 
secret instructions for Chilean Communists. At last report, Ehrenburg and 
Neruda, had both been granted visas and were proceeding to an undisclosed 
country where the presentation would be made. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 
In August 1953 » Argentines were dazzled b 
y the signing of a $150 million 
Pact between their country and Russia (H.A.R., VI: 8). The anticipated 


NP of goods was not comparable to that which would continue to take place 
ween Argentina and the United States » Great Britain and Germany; however, 
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the importance of the pact was measured more in terms of the possibilities for 
its future expansion. It was expected to be useful in helping to further 
relieve Argentina from its traditional subservience to trading partners such as 
the United States and Britain. Actually, hopes have not materialized for thus 
strengthening Argentina's bargaining hand. Even though Argentines claimed in 
April (H.A.R., VII: 4) that the pact was more than half fulfilled, it has now 
been revealed that Russians have scarcely done more than make token shipments 
of promised goods. There have been a few deliveries of crude petroleum and 
coal, but practically nothing in the way of capital equipment for mechanizing 
farms, improving railways, expanding the oil industry and relieving the power 
shortage. Argentina, on the other hand, has mostly fulfilled its commitments 
under the pact to ship to Russia quantities of wool, cattle hides, linseed oil 
and tanning extract. In view of Russia's disappointing performance, some 
observers have wondered why Argentina allowed last year's pact to be renewed 
this August for another year. Others seek to explain Argentina's attitude by 
suggesting that the latter country's bargaining position with the U.S. is 
strengthened by having even an unsuccessful pact with the Soviets in force. 

It is thought that the existence of such a pact might make an uneasy U.S. less 
inclined to engage in "dumping" activities harmful to the economies of Latin 
American countries; the U.S. might fear that such practices could drive Latin 


America further into the Russian trade orbit. 


Latin America's continuing concern over falling prices for its products 
was voiced in August before the United Nation's F.A.0O. (Food and Agriculture 
Organization) subcommittee on surplus disposal by César A. Bunge, economic 
adviser to the Argentine Embassy in Washington. Bunge was particularly 
critical of the U.S. policy of giving aid donations to underdeveloped countries, 
which he charged resulted in a world-wide price depression that hurt other 
agricultural nations. The Argentine also urged that governments should seek to 
avoid cut-throat competition or price wars in the disposal of their surplus 
agricultural commodities. To accomplish this, he proposed that big producing 
nations should consult, with consuming nations sitting in, regarding the follow- 
ing proposals: the adoption of a price policy preventing a fall in prices 
below present levels; the determination of policies regarding reserves; and 
rules governing grants and other concessional transactions. 


An example cited by Bunge of the "dumping" operations that lead to price 
wars was the May offering for export by the U.S. of 300 million pounds of 
linseed oil, which he asserted was equivalent to about a year's production of 
the oil in Argentina. It will be recalled that in June Argentines also scored 
a U.S. slash in the price of wheat (H.A.R., VII: 6), which they charged was in 
violation of an anti-dumping resolution drawn up at the Caracas inter-American 
conference. On the other hand, it has been pointed out in the U.S. that this 
country was not "dumping" wheat since exports of that commodity from the U.S., 
Canada and Australia were actually inferior to the quotas authorized by the 
International Wheat Agreement for 1953-54. Argentina has in the past declined 
to enter this agreement » and has managed during the last wheat season to dis- 
pose of most of its surpluses. The country's January-March wheat exports are 
Privately estimated at 651,600 tons, more than four times the amount in the 
same 1953 period when the nation was beginning to recover from three years of 


drought. 


a a July, Argentina withdrew from the wheat market for the time being, 

"cael because it does not wish to cut prices until the market situation is 

an ed." That country does not now consider itself seriously threatened by 
grain dumping menace. However, the large surpluses held by the U.S., 
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da and Australia may be sold by next year; this would make it necessary for 
to seek customers among the weaker currency countries for the wheat 


Cane 
Argentina 

it cannot dispose of through bilateral trade agreements. The prospect of such 
a serious situation is not discouraging the republic, however, from continuing 


to seex greater production on its farms. 


Adding to the threat of "dumping" operations is another Latin American 
pete noire: the continuing possibility that the United States will raise its 
tariffs on many Latin American export commodities that are also produced in 
the U.S. Recently, growers and producers of tung oil in this country renewed 
an appeal made slightly more than a year ago to the Federal Tariff Commission 
that it recommend a restriction on imports of tung oil,primarily from Argentina. 
The domestic industry sought "a fair and reasonable solution," fixing a quota 
of up to 50% of annual production in the U.S. Its spokesmen declared that 
there is no good reason why the U.S. should be obliged to take 100% of the 
Argentine tung production when it brings about declining prices in this country 
for tung oil (which allegedly dropped from 31¢ a@ pound in 1953 to a level below 
the support price of 23.9¢ a pound), and when domestic producers must be sub- 
sidized by support prices from the Commodity Credit Corporation. The result of 
this situation was claimed to be a decline in the consumption of tung oil from 
100 million pounds in 1950 to 50 million pounds annually. 


U.S. importers oppose this appeal for the imposition of a quota on tung 
oil imports. They contend that competition from other drying oils, not imports 
from abroad, accounted for the decline in consumption and in tung oil prices 
here. César Bunge of the Argentine Embassy warned that such restrictive 
measures would mean the elimination of a sure and dependable source of supplies 


of such oil from Argentina. 


One important U.S. restriction long resented by Argentines is the ban on 
the importation of Argentine fresh meat, allegedly because of the existence in 
some areas of Argentina of foot-and-mouth disease. Argentines feel that the 
ban merely reflects a fear on the part of American cattlemen of competition 
from cheaper beef produced in the southern republic. They insist that the 
disease is endemic in relatively few spots in the country, and that it has been 
wiped out in areas where export cattle originate. This latter claim is 
apparently contradicted by a recent 15l-page report released in Great Britain. 
An official British investigating committee spent almost two years studying the 
problem of the occasional appearance of foot-and-mouth disease in English herds. 
Their studies included visits to Argentina, Brazil, and seven European 
countries. The commission reported that for a long time measures in Britain 
have been effective in prohibiting or controlling meat imports that might be 
dangerous, except in one case: frozen and chilled meat imported from Argentina, 
and to a lesser extent, from Uruguay, Chile and Brazil. This was considered 
more responsible for the epizootic outbursts in Britain than any other single 
cause. The commission pointed out that Argentina and other South American 
countries have agreed to apply strict controls 3 however, it claimed to have 
proved that the veterinary inspection is not always carried out in the areas 
where the cattle originate. This is because of a lack of sufficient veterinary 
ht cay and because of great distances often separating cattle from packing 
on tees cattle grower's declaration is often accepted in lieu of that of 


Foot-and-mouth disease can have serious conse 
quences when exported from 
priya. into other places » but does not seriously affect the cattle industry 
gentina since it exists in a relatively mild form in that country. There 
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us situation, however, deriving from a continuing shortage of meat. 
recently, the Argentine Rural Society warned that if herds (which were heavily 
depleted during the 1950-52 droughts) were not restocked soon a serious 
situation would develop. The Confederation of Rural Societies appealed for 
liberal bank credits to carry breeders through the restocking process that 
should take several years. According to Export Trade and Shipper, Argentine 
meat exports have declined from 467,000 tons in 1949 to 275,000 tons in 1952 
and 230,000 in 1953. Furthermore, the U.S. Department of Agriculture predicts 
that Argentina's meat exports will continue to decrease at least until Septem- 
ber, so that the country may not be able to contract with the United Kingdom 
ror the shipment of an additional 180 million pounds of that item. 


ig a serio 


La Prensa of Buenos Aires has commented on the shortage by declaring that 
the beef was there all right, but that Argentinians were devouring it at a 
"barbarous" rate. The newspaper calculated that each adult in the country 
consumed a whole steer a year. In any case, local consumption is not being 
sacrificed to provide meat for export. It is expected that 90% of production 
will be consumed domestically this year. The government continues, with only 
minor success, to urge the public to eat other foods besides beef, including 


more fish. 


The independent La Nacién attributed the difficulties of the beef industry 
to other factors than the drought and an excessive local consumption. That 
newspaper recently cited as most significant the breaking up of large ranches, 
either by government action or by decision of the ranchers themselves as a 
result of heavy taxation and inadequate prices paid by the government for their 
produce. One of the major platforms on which Perén waged his campaign for 
election to the presidency in 1946 was the promise of land reform involving the 
breaking up of large holdings to give tenant farmers a chance to own their own 
land. Actually, very little has been accomplished in the way of expropriation 
and redistribution of latifundia. A spectacular example of expropriation which 
did take place in August was of the vast Bemberg properties, including 13 large 
ranches, and $250 million in industrial properties (breweries, textile and 
grain enterprises, and finance companies). It will be recalled that in 1949 
the Argentine courts levied a $10 million fine against the estate for tax 
evasion; the property has now been expropriated "in the national interest" on 
anti-trust charges. Seven relatives of the late Otto Sebastian Bemberg, who 
died in 1932 after amassing a fortune, were named as the former owners. Since p 
according to Perén, the government's policy does not permit it to administer 
comercial enterprises, the industrial holdings will be sold to the Argentine 
Brewery Workers Union for an unspecified price. 


F More important of course than the platform of land reform as a base for 
Peron's appeal to the voters has been that of raising the standard of living of 
the urban working classes. In the first years of his regime, the President 
granted wage raises freely; in recent years » however, the cost of living has 
been rising faster than wages. When labor collective bargaining agreements 
expired this year, after the same wage provisions had remained in effect for 
two years, workers were embittered when they were unable to negotiate wage 
increases commensurate with the more than 30% rise in prices that had taken 
place over the same period of time (H.A.R., VII: 7). While attempting to per- 
suade workers to keep demands at a "reasonable" level , the government has tried 
to demonstrate that it is bringing down living costs. Statistics were released 
in August by the Secretariat of Technical Affairs indicating that the cost of 
living index for the first five months of 1954 was 577.1 compared with 594.3 
during the same period of 1953. The Statistical Bulletin pointed out that 


« 


smployment had declined in the first two months of 1954 in comparison with the 
a period of 1953, but that there had been an increase in hours worked and a 
ads in total production. It was also declared that not only had there been an 
increase in salaries during June, but that the cost of living had continued to 


decrease during that month. 


Meanwhile, there was a new strike in August. Doctors in Buenos Aires had 
to begin performing nursing duties on the 27th of the month when nurses and 
other hospital workers went on strike for higher wages. The tobacco workers 
strike (H.A.R., VII: 7) has been settled with an agreement genuinely accepted 
py the rank and file, according to Arturo Jauregui in the Inter-American Labor 


Bulletin. 


A new measure for keeping the support of Argentines for the Perén govern- 
ment was initiated during August. On the 7th of the month, a system of 
savings, hailed as "unique and without precedent in the world," was opened to 
the public in Buenos Aires. Mobs jammed the building of the newly-established 
Instituto Mixto de Inversiones Mobiliarias (IMIM), a "Mixed Institute of 
Security Investments," to open an account guaranteeing them profits of at 
least 36 on their investments. With the capital thus accumulated (initial 
investments must be at least 500 pesos and subsequent ones no less than 100 
pesos), IMIM will speculate on the stock exchange and pass all its profits on 
to its stockholder members. Losses will be absorbed by the Institute, and will 
not prevent it from continuing to pay out 3% dividends. The possibility is 
also being studied of relieving IMIM's shareholders from having to pay a tax on 
their profits. Business concerns have to pay a 6% tax on dividends. 


Perén continues to propagate the myth that a monopoly is held by his 
government on interest in the welfare of the people. Recently, while address- 
ing presidential palace reporters at a luncheon, the President said he would 
favor a newspaper monopoly "to serve the people." His ideal, he said, is a 
non-profit nationalized press, "the greatest and most sacred monopoly ever 
created...that belongs to no one because it belongs to everyone." Such a press 
monopoly has existed in Argentina for some time, which was made possible by a 
number of government pressures. One such pressure derived from the control 
exerted by IAPI (Instituto Argentino para la Promocién del Intercambio), the 
government trade agency that for several years had charge of importing and 
distributing scarce newsprint. On August 12, it was announced that paper was 
now in greater supply and that Argentine newspapers would henceforth be able 
to import their newsprint directly rather than through IAPI. 


A more important source of official pressure on the press has been through - 
the threat of application of the law of desacato (disrespect for government 
officials). One of the most famous applications of the law in Argentina was 
the 1950 jailing of David Michel Torino for criticizing the President » and the 
closing in 1949 of the newspaper which he edited, El Intransigente of Salta. 
Torino's release on April 1 of this year appeared to reflect an act of 
tagnanimity" on the part of Perén; actually, it now develops that the initia- 
tive taken by Salta Supreme Court justices Jerénimo Cardozo and Carlos F. 
Douthat in freeing Torino was unappreciated by the Peronista high command. 

The judges declared at that time that the prisoner had served a sufficient term 
(35 months), even though he had recently been sentenced to six years. In 
August, the Salta Province Senate convicted Cardozo and Douthat for "irregular 
py » prevarication and professional ineptitude" for having given Torino his 
j eedom. The two Justices were declared unfit to hold any public office » even 
“an honorary capacity, for the rest of their lives. Meanwhile, the property 


¢ the defunct El Intransigente was turned over to the administration of the 
sail penitentiary where Torino had been imprisoned. 


URUGUAY 


The serious meat shortage in Montevideo has continued during August 
(H.A.R., VII: 7). This is in spite of the existence of a law which has the 
effect of stimulating the sale of meat from the national packing house and of 
blocking the activities of the black market. The basic cause of this scarcity 
is the cattlemen's disinterest in shipping cattle to the Frigorifico Nacional, 
which holds the monopoly on the preparation of meat for the Montevideo 
consumer. The situation has been somewhat complicated by the recently expanded 
operation of several private slaughterhouses in the neighboring department of 
Canelones, where the Montevideans can purchase and bring back to the capital up 
to 33 lbs. of meat. This persistently trying situation in the Uruguayan 
capital has stimulated vigorous criticism from the local press. There have 
been suggestions from various quarters for the stricter enforcement of the law 
to prevent the smuggling of meat to Brazil, for the expropriation of the needed 
cattle, or for completely cutting off the exportation of beef. The Communist 
party recently organized a series of public meetings in Montevideo in order to 
demand a lowering of meat prices. The butchers' union is urging the free 
supply of meat and the termination of the Frigorifico Nacional monopoly. In 
the Uruguayan congress, the majority of the legislators continue defending the 
government meatpacking monopoly, pointing out that it gives employment to some 
5,000 workers. They further argue that the national plant constitutes an ideal 
means of regulating prices. Montevideo needs about 1,200 head of cattle daily; 
it is expected that cattle owners will be able to supply this number of 
animals, which they are now fattening, within the next few months. 


Uruguayan import quotas were opened up during August to a total of 
$21.5 million, mostly for purchases from Europe. According to a recent state- 
ment issued by the Minister of Finance, Uruguayan expenses during 1953 exceeded 
income by some 92 million pesos. 


On August 8, the Uruguayan destroyer "Uruguay" ran aground near the 
English Banks of the Rio de la Plata, about 20 miles from Montevideo, as it was 
hastening to aid the fishing boat, "Isla de Flores," which had previously run 
aground in the same area. Reports on August 10 disclosed that several ships 
and airplanes, including the British frigate "Bigbury Bay," were still search- 
ing for survivors from the two wrecks. There were 13 seamen lost » four from 
the fishing boat and 10 from a launch which had been sent from the grounded 
Uruguay" to assist the former vessel. The bodies of only four of the victims 
had already been found; it was presumed that those still missing were drowned. 
The Uruguayan Senate has instructed its national defense commission to 
investigate the tragedy. 


PARAGUAY 


On August 15, Alfredo Stroessner was officially installed as Paraguay's 
new President, after being selected for this post in July elections (H.A.R., 
VII: 7). He relieved Tom&s Pereira, who has been acting as Provisional 
Prec Since May when Stroessner headed a military coup ousting Federico 
cha from the presidency (H.A.R., VII: 5). 3troessner announced he would 
Ontinue the policy of cooperation with the other American states and the United 


At the same time, he disclosed the formation of a new cabinet to 
snelude Romero Pereira as Interior Minister, and retaining Dr. Hipdlito 

génchez Quells as Foreign Minister. Juan Chaves, nephew of the derosed 
President Chaves, will continue as Paraguayan Ambassador to Argentina. The 
government also announced the following new appointments: Guillermo Enciso, 
ambassador to the U.S.; General Emilio Diaz de Vivar, Ambassador to Brazil; and 


Nations 


ear Admiral Wenceslao Benitez, Ambassador to Bolivie. 


Foreign representatives at the inauguration ceremonies included President 
Juan Perén of Argentina, Dempster McIntosh, U.S. Ambassador to Uruguay, and 
Robert K. Christenberry, head of the New York Athletic Commission. On the 
following day, President Perén returned some military trophies to Paraguay 
which he had recently promised (H.A.R., VII: 7), and which had been seized by 
Argentina at the time of the Triple Alliance War (1865-70). President 
Stroessner gratefully praised the Argentine executive for this gesture, and 
made Perén an "honorary citizen of Paraguay." 


Earlier in the month, on August 2, Rear Admiral Arthur Ainsley Ageton of 
Wardour, Annapolis, Maryland, was sworn in as the new U.S. Ambassador to 
Paraguay. He was expected to arrive in Asuncién with his family on September 4, 
Admiral Ageton, a graduate of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, retired from the 
U.S. Navy on December 1, 1947. He is very famous in the U.S. Navy for his 
intellectual achievements in astronomy and mathematics. 


The Central Bank of Paraguay on August 11 announced a 40% devaluation of 
the Paraguayan currency from 15 to 21 guaranies to the dollar. Exchange rates 
for imports were altered to conform with this devaluation. The rate for the 
most essential imports,included in Group One, was raised from 15 to 21 
guaranies to the dollar; for Group Two, from 21 to 27; for Group Three, from 
30 to 36. A fourth group was established to include nonessential imports, with 


rates ranging from 49 to 66. 


BRAZIL 


President Getulio Vargas shot himself through the heart early in the 
morning of August 24. Several hours before his action, which startled Brazil 
and the world, he had been forced by high-ranking officers of the armed forces 
to agree to relinquish the presidency to Vice-President Joao Café Filho, and 
to take an extended "leave of absence" on his ranch in Rio Grande do Sul. 
Vargas' action climaxed two weeks of mounting political crisis which had arisen 
following the attempted assassination of anti-Vargas newspaper editor Carlos 
Lacerda on August 5. A gunman wounded Lacerda in the leg and killed Air Force 
Major Ruben Florentino Vaz » who was standing nearby. The attack badly damaged 
the prestige of Vargas' administration, since the attackers were alleged to 
have been bribed by members of Vargas' presidential bodyguard. It was also 
Claimed that Vargas' son » Deputy Lutero Vargas, had given orders for the shoot- 
ing. The latter charge was later withdrawn by an Air Force-police department 
board which investigated the affair ,» but it caused numerous newspaper demands 
for the resignation of Vargas. Vargas steadfastly resisted the mounting 
Pressure against him until August 23, at first ignoring demands that he resign, 
Pree as declaring that he would serve out his presidential term until "the 
ottieaie ac On the night of August 23, however, high military and civilian 
eal ais convinced Vargas that he would have to step aside in order to avoid 

vii war since he had just lost the support of the army. 
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pefore taking his life, Vargas left behind an extraordinary testamentary 
letter in which he seems to have played into the hands of the Communists. In 
this letter Vargas bequeathed all to the hatred of his enemies, and placed the 
blame for his overthrow on the machinations of a coalition of Brazilians and 
evil "international groups." In part, the letter read: Once more the forces 
and interests against the people are newly coordinated and arrayed against me. 
They do not accuse me, they insult me; they do not fight me, they slander me 
and do not give me the right of defense...After years of domination and looting 
py international groups, I made myself the chief of an unconquerable revolution 
_., A subterranean campaign of international groups joined with national groups 
revolting against the regime of workers' guarantees...I wished to create 
national liberty by developing our riches through Petrobras, and a wave of 
agitation clouded its beginnings. Electrobrdés was hindered almost to despair. 
They do not wish the workers to be free...I offer my life in the holocaust. I 
choose this means to be with you always. When they humiliate you, you will 
feel my soul suffering at your side. When hunger beats at your door, you will 
feel in your chests the energy for the fight for yourselves and your children." 


Few events in Latin American history were more stunning than the action of 
the veteran gaucho. Following the first reaction of pity and astonishment, his 
death touched off a groundswell of unrest and violence within the huge country. 
Rioting erupted in Rio de Janeiro, Belo Horizonte, and Porto Alegre. In Rio, 
pro-Vargas crowds attacked not only anti-Vargas newspaper offices but American- 
owned property as well. Demonstrations were made in front of the modernistic 
U.S. Embassy, while equivalent events took place in Belo Horizonte and Porto 
Alesre. The anti-American feeling was engendered by Vargas' emotional farewell 
letter which sowed dragon's teeth with its castigation of international 


business groups. 


Vargas' farewell note did not lack a note of mystery. Though his suicide 
appeared to have been completely unexpected by those closest to him, his two- 
page letter was prepared in advance and neatly typed, evidently by a 
professional. One explanation advanced was that it was not intended as a 
suicide note, but was prepared in the event Vargas should be killed resisting 
an attempt to overthrow him. Nonetheless, it was still a mystery as to who 
typed the letter. A second, shorter note left for friends was hastily done and 
indicated that he had suicide in mind when he wrote it. 


Vargas' coffin was borne through Rio de Janeiro's Avenida Beira Mar and 
down to the Santos Dumont Airport on August 25 » in a mournful procession wit- 
nessed by more than 500,000 people. When the airplane bearing his coffin took 
off, thousands of white handerchiefs waved him a farewell. Rioting erupted 
briefly, both at the airport and in downtown Rio, but the presence of large 
numbers of troops with fixed bayonets exerted a restraining influence. Heavy 
machine guns, with ammunition belts in place » stood on the steps of the U.S. 
tmbassy, which cooled the ardor of the Communists who had been whipping up 
hatred against the U.S. Nevertheless » terror gripped the southern city of 
Porto Alegre for several days, as outbreaks of rioting spread over three days 
cost six lives. Communists and pro-Communists in that city worked avidly to 
whip up feeling against Vargas' opponents and the U.S. as well, and achieved a 
greater measure of success than anywhere else in Brazil. 


wasine hand of international Communism was so plainly visible in the Rio dis- 
heptane fi arrests of known Communists continued even after the city had 
: © normal. At least 100 Reds were arrested by police within two days, 
Pparently on orders of Café Filho himself. On August 25 » General Zendbio da 


costa resigned as War Minister, and was replaced by General Henrique Texeira 
Lott. The latter at once summoned the army high command to study matters of 
reatest importance" connected with the prevailing situation in the country. 
Satie other high ranking officers of the armed forces withdrew from their 
‘sts. One was Marshal Mascarenhas de Morais, who was Chief of the Joint Staff 
of the three armed services. The Air Minister, General Nero Moura, formerly 
Vargas’ personal pilot, also asked to be retired from active service. His 
action was followed by that of Admiral Renato Guilhobel, who refused a request 
to stay on temporarily as Minister of the Navy. At month's end a deep split 
remained between the friends and admirers of Vargas and his political foes. 
yevertheless, Vargas' suicide had an obvious effect on his adversaries as well 
as on his friends. Two of the newspapers that had been most critical of him in 
the weeks following the attack on Lacerda, O Globo and Tribuna da Imprensa, 
published editorials in a conciliatory vein on August 26. However, Vargas ' 
Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro broke with the administration of Cafe Filho on 
August 28. The party formerly headed by Vargas announced its complete 
independence from the government of President Cafe, and also demanded the 
release of the Communists who had been arrested in the wake of Vargas' suicide. 
This action of the P.T.B. did not ruffle Café » who ordered action taken against 
the Communist newspaper Noticias de Hoje, of Sao Paulo, for allegedly "inciting 
to violence" in an editorial. Nonetheless, the P.T.B.'s action forced him into 
a serious test of strength with organized labor as the month ended. 


The passing of Vargas ended an era in Brazilian history. On an October 
day in 1930 he rode from the pampas into Rio de Janeiro at the head of a gaucho 
army. His economic and social reforms, his advanced labor policies, his 
flamboyance and demagoguery, won him the devotion of the unlettered lower class 
Brazilians. The army ended his mild dictatorship with a coup in 1945, but the 
people swept him back into office in a free, democratic election in 1950. The 
day he took office "on the arms of the people" was the happiest day in his 
life, said his friends, and his partisans cheered him until they were exhausted 
and he was in tears. However, post-war Brazil saddled him with a maze of 
economic and political problems - inflation, economic dislocations, virulent 
Communism, and a host of personal enemies. On the whole, Vargas left a mixed 
record. He is credited with a genuine and almost pathetic desire to help and 
hold the affection of ordinary people, but to do so he played the demagogue and 
super-nationalist. He also failed to curb inflation and Communism. Since he 
was generally regarded as pro-U.S., the reason for the strong anti-American 
slant of his last letter can only be guessed. 


Reportedly, President Joao Café Filho gives Brazilians hope of a moderate 
administration that will do its best for them. Café,who comes from Rio Grande 
do Norte, is 55 years of age, and has long championed the cause of the "little 
man in an unsensational manner. No colorful legend is attached to Café » even 
though he has been in jail, was once a fighting newspaper editor run out of 
town by the officials he castigated, was the commander of a fighting unit in the 
revolution of 1930 » and was attacked and wounded by assassins while provisional 
police chief in northeast Brazil. Although not timid, he is modest and a good 
listener. Politically, he is regarded as an anti-totalitarian revolutionary and 
belongs to the Progressive Social party. He has never had the same approach to 
social problems as Getulio Vargas, and his selection as Vice-President was a 


wa of politics, the price paid to secure his party's cooperation in electing 
as. 


id pnfortunately, it was clear at month's end that Vargas' suicide did not 
ut rather intensified the political conflict that brought it about. Not 


- 


only did the pro-Vargas newspaper Ultima Hora announce formal rupture of the 
party coalition that gained the victory of 1950, but gave indications that 
vargas' labor party, now inherited by Joao "Jango" Goulart, has developed a 
working friendship with the Communists, and that this honeymoon would exert an 
influence on Brazilian affairs. Furthermore, Cafe's new Minister of Labor, 
Colonel Napoleao Alencastre Guimaraes, got off on the wrong foot in his first 
meeting with union leaders on August 27. He appeared late, adopted a severe 
attitude, and cut them short in what they wanted to say. Reportedly, he and 
other new officials of the Cafe government were irritated by rumors that labor 
leaders were going to call a general strike on September 1 in protest against 
the high cost of living. In any event, it was unlikely that Colonel Alencastre 
Guimaraes could have pleased organized labor except b) permitting them to write 
their own ticket, which would have involved excessive concessions. Alencastre 
Guimaraes, although a colonel of the regular army and a senator, has been a 
member of the P.T.B. and is an old friend of Vargas. At month's end he was 
being drummed out of the P.T.B. because he had accepted his post in the Café 


cabinet. 


Late in August it appeared probable that a general strike, backed by Joao 
Goulart and the Communists, would be attempted. On August 31, Colonel 
Alencastre Guimaraes told the press that the government could not talk of put- 
ting down strikes because "to strike is a right of the workers." However, he 
earlier had stressed that the full name of his ministry was the Ministry of 
labor, Industry, and Commerce, and said he was not forgetting that it dealt 
with the interests of industry and commerce as well as labor. 


President Café was expected to complete the formation of his new cabinet 
early in September. Until then it was expected that his attentions were going 
to be diverted by other governmental cares, including the general strike. 
Brazilian Communists intensified their attacks on his regime in the closing 
days of August, calling it a satelite of Washington. According to Imprensa 
Popular, Rio's Red newspaper, American Ambassador Scott Kemper had been giving 
direct orders to "the present military dictatorship masquerading as a legiti- 
mate government." The exact reasons for the Reds' intensive campaign against 


Café were not known. 


As a counterbalance to the Reds and Goulart, the governors of Brazil's 
most important states were reported lining up behind Café Filho. Etelvina 
Lins, the Governor of Pernambuco, and Munoz da Rocha, Governor of Parand, were 
reportedly active in trying to assist Café. Lucas Garcez of Sao Paulo also 
assured the President of his support, while it appeared that the governors of 
Rio Grande do Norte, Ceara, Alagéas, Mato Grosso, and Santa Catarina were also 
uniting behind Café. If true, it would afford the latter great strength in 
coping with his enemies. 


, Dr. Eugénio Gudin, the new Minister of Finance, stated on August 28 that 
Café Filho's regime would encourage the investment of greater amounts of 
foreign capital in Brazil. He also stated that the regime would do everything 
Le to relax official controls on finance and trade. Dr. Gudin is one of 
oe ; most distinguished economists. The news that he had accepted the 
patter post of Finance Minister caused a strengthening of the cruzeiro in the 
market. Gudin informed the press, subsequent to his appoint- 
then oe : the country needs more progress in the direction of the Aranha Plan, 
reduction of governmental interference with the free operation 
oneal ¢ laws. Gudin added that “the Aranha Plan switches the extra profits 

ed by scarcity from the pockets of a fortunate few to the nation in 
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It is an enormous improvement from the moral as well as the economic 
jew over the previous system." 


point of v 


A new exchange policy designed to permit Brazil to sell coffee “as 
cheaply as any country in the world" was announced on August 14. The essence 
of the new plan is that one-fifth of the dollars received by importers for 
coffee may be changed at the free market rate instead of a fixed official rate. 
This is equivalent to a partial devaluation of the cruzeiro, since it applies 


to all exports. Brazilian products can thus be sold at much lower prices 
abroad while supplying their producers with the same amount of cruzeiros that 
they have been receiving in the past. Coffee prices in New York dropped 
sharply after the plan was announced, but began to recover at month's end. 

The new exchange policy drew criticism from several sources in Brazil, notably 
the Communists, who attacked it as a scheme for robbing Brazilians to benefit 
"Yankee imperialists." The Communist newspaper Imprensa Popular described the 
new move as “complete capitulation before the maneuvers for lower prices by 
the North American trusts whose pressure has increased in recent days." Ignor- 
ing the fact that Brazil was unable to sell much of its coffee at the minimum 
price-pegging of 87¢ a pound, the Communist journal charged that lower prices 


would rob Brazil of $200 million a year. 


The Mannesmann steel plant in Belo Horizonte was inaugurated on August 12 
by President Vargas. It will shortly add another 100,000 tons annually to 
Brazil's steel output. Seamless pipe will be the principal output at the 
plant. It is intended that the plant will not only meet Brazil's needs in this 
product within a year, but also permit exportation. 


During 1953, it was announced, Belgo-Mineira steel company plants in 
Monlevade and Sabara, Minas Gerais, produced 181,577 tons of steel. It is 
carrying out an expansion plan that will double its 1953 output within several 


years. 


Among many internal developments in Brazil that were obscured during 
August by Vargas' death were the opening of additional factories, highways P 
railways, and businesses. Steady expansion of the country's highway system is 
proceeding, while present plans embrace the building of direct connecting 
arteries either entering or reaching the seven countries that border Brazil. 
Among the more ambitious projects are various highways now being undertaken in 
the Amazon region. One road is to run due north from Manaus to Boa Vista, 
and then fork to the west into Venezuela and to the east all the way to 
British Guiana. Another, known as Highway 76, will run 800 miles from Cuiabé 
to Santarém, on the Amazon. Highway 14 will link Goifnia with Belém, almost 
1,000 miles away. Longest of all the roads slowly being built is Highway 29, 
waich will link Cuiabé with Peru via Porto Velho and the territory of Acre. 
The total length of this road will be over 1,200 miles. 


The first batch of Brazilian-built grading machines were handed over to 
the Sao Paulo government early in August. Other such hopeful developments 
during August indicated that Brazil might finally be able to push an effective, 
large-scale highway building program in the next few years. Between 1946 and 
1952 Brazil built more roads of all kinds - good, bad and mediocre - than had 
Previously existed in the country. Since 1952, road-building has proceeded at 
& faster pace » and the August developments indicate an even greater upswing. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R. H. 


Miguel Cervantes Saavedra. DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. Translated by Walter 
starkie. New York. St. Martin's Press. 1954. Pp. 116 end 593. $4.50. 

This translation of Don Quixote by the British Hispanist Walter Starkie, 
Director of the British Institute in Madrid, is perhaps the best of all. Not 
only is it idiomatic and effective, but it happily omits the lengthy interpo- 
lated narratives which break up the main story unnecessarily, as well as the 
burlesque episodes at the court of the Duke and the Duchess. The translator 
has provided a 116-page introduction on Cervantes, which is informative and 
interesting, although the author characteristically goes out of his way to 
praise theorthodoxy of the Golden Age. Decorations from the drawings by 
Gustave Doré add to the charm of this edition. Incidentally, St. Martin's 
Press is the New York branch of Macmillan's of London. 


Américo Castro. THE STRUCTURE OF SPANISH HISTORY. Translated by Edmund L. 
King. Princeton University Press. 1954. Pp. 689. $9.00. 


This is a translation of a considerably revised and enlarged edition of 
Américo Castro's Espana en su historia, which first appeared in Brazil in 1948. 
After a philosophical discussion of the nature of Spanish history, Castro 
analyzes briefly the role of the Visigoths and then takes up the first of his 
three major themes: Islam and Spain. The second theme, Christians and Spain, 
is an antithesis to the first; Castro pays especial attention to the peculiar 
cult of Saint James, which has made an important contribution to the Hispanic 
peculiarity, and without which the Reconquest would have been psychologically 
impossible. In two chapters the third member of the Spanish trio, namely the 
Jew, is discussed. The book ends with an essay "Toward an Understanding of 


Spain." 


Some time ago the University of Chicago History Department was polled to 
discover whether its members regarded history as one of the humanities or one 
of the social sciences. The older members of the department decided it was a 
humanistic subject » while the younger members thought it was properly a social 
Science. Some young historians therefore today ponderously use social science 
techniques to hide their own thin cultural background and lack of humanistic 
training. Castro definitely belongs to the old school. This book reveals 
great reading and long meditation. While the jargon of social science does 
not appear, Castro draws heavily on philological evidence for his historical 
theories, as for example in his analysis of the Arabic contributions to 
Spanish vocabulary. However » like other humanistic historians such as 
Madariaga, he sometimes lets his imagination run away with him, and few will 
bet ee cl yay his comparison of the Santiago myth with the Castor and 
grent ‘eae t as it may, this is history in the grand style and the 
og C. de Gante. LA ARQUITECTURA DE MEXICO EN EL SIGLO XVI. Mexico. Porriéa. 

4. Pp. 328 and 249 plates. $30.00 pesos. 


ial The well-known Mexican publishing house Editorial Porria is bringing out a 
on of excellent monographs on Mexican art. The first was El arte en 
—ce durante el virreinato by Romero de Terreros. This volume by the Belgian 


olar Pablo C. de Gante (which is presumably a translation of the original 

= ch name) first appeared in 1947 and soon went out of print. The second 
srerrt is even better than the first. The text is informative and lucid, while 
the wealth of photographs brings out clearly the variety and abundance of Mexican 
‘éthecentury architecture. Two more volumes in this series are in press: El 
plateresco en México by Luis McGregor and La catedral y las iglesias de Puebla 
by Menuel Toussaint. This collection will become a basic source of information 


about the history of Mexican art. 


THE ANNALS OF THE CAKCHIQUELS. Translated from the Cakchiquel Maya by Adrian 
recinos and Delia Goetz. TITLE OF THE LORDS OF TOTONICAPAN. Translated from 
the Quiché text into Spanish by Dionisio José Chonay. English version by 
Delia Goetz. Norman. University of Oklahoma Press. 1953. P. 217. 


The University of Oklahoma Press inaugurated in 1932 the Civilization of 
the American Indian Series, which has as its purpose the reconstruction of 
American Indian civilization by presenting aboriginal, historical and contempo- 
rary life. It has now issued two Guatemalan Indian documents as volume 37 in 
the series. They complement the English translation of the Popol Vuh, the 
sacred book of the ancient Quiché Mayas » which was published earlier in the 
series. That version was the work of Delia Goetz and the late Sylvanus G. 
Morley, and was made from the Spanish translation of Adridén Recinos. Once more 
the Guatemalan scholar-diplomat Adrian Recinos and Delia Goetz have cooperated 
in the translation of the Annals of the Cakchiquels, which was written at the 
end of the 16th centry by several Cakchiquels who had learned the art of modern 
writing. For centuries the book was kept in the village of Solold, their 
capital, overlooking Lake Atitlan in Guatemala. The Title of the Lords of 
Totonicapan, written in the Quiché language about 1554, contains a brief 
history of the Quichés down to the reign of their greatest king, Quikab. 


Enrique Anderson Imbert. HISTORIA DE LA LITERATURA HISPANOAMERICANA. Mexico. 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica. 1954. Pp. 430. 


The Fondo de Cultura Econémica has added to its excellent series of 
"Breviarios" a history of Spanish American literature by the alert Argentine 
literary historian Enrique Anderson Imbert » now a professor at the University 
of Michigan. He has followed a chronological arrangement, since he finds the 
arrangement by genres as well as that by countries artificial and unsatisfac- 
tory. He has succeeded in packing a great deal of information into this volume 
without writing a mere cataloque; indeed, the whole manual is alive with ideas 
and suggestions. Rather than a breviary, this should be described as a vade- 
mecum to Spanish American literature. 


Esa de Queiroz. COUSIN BAZILIO. Translated by Roy Campbell, with an intro- 
duction by Federico de Onis. New York. Noonday Press. 1953. Pp.343. $h.00. 


The Noonday Press is valiantly spreading knowledge about Luso-Brazilian 
culture by publishing translations of Portuguese and Brazilian novels such as 
those of Ega de Queiroz and Machado de Assis. Cousin Bazilio first appeared 
in 1878, and its success ig to be explained by the way it brought French 
realism and irony into the rather dull world of Lisbon. It is a variant of the 
Madame Bovary theme. While her husband, an engineer, is away on a trip 5 
pretty, sensual Dona Luiza is happy to be seduced by her cousin Bazilio, who 
comes from a life of ease and luxury in Paris. She falls a victim to her 
‘rustrated, vicious servant Juliana. Eca de Queiroz spent much of his life in 
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paris and was a great admirer of Flaubert. He was a distinguished novelist, 
federico de Onis uses the word "great" much too freely in his preface. 


but 
gordon R. Willey and John M. Corbett, EARLY ANCON AND EARLY SUPE CULTURE. New 


York. Columbia University Press. 1954. Pp. 1€0. $5.00. 


During World War II, the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs sponsored the Institute of Andean Research. Under this program, 10 
projects were carried out in different parts of Latin America. It is admitted- 
ly strange that in the cultural projects of the war-time U.S. agency, Indian 
pre-history should have bulked so large. The results of most of the projects 
were published in the forties, but this, the sixth publication of Project 3 
(Central Coast of Peru), has appeared belatedly as one of the Columbia Studies 
in Archeology and Ethnology. On pp. 179-180 of this volume there is a 
bibliography of the publications issued under the program of the Institute of 
Andean Research. The work on the central Peruvian coast under Project 3 was 
directed by Dr. W. Duncan Strong of Columbia University. This final report is 
a competent, highly technical account of one of the liess significant sites in 
Peru. In addtion to the two principal authors, there are special sections by 
Lila M. O'Neale, Margaret Ashley Towle, W. G. Haag, Marshall T. Newman and 


others. 


Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada. EL ANTIJOVIO. Bogoté. Instituto Caro y Cuervo. 
1952. Pp. clxxxiv and 637. 


This volume, which has appeared as volume IX of the Instituto Caro y Cuervo, 
was edited by Rafael Torres Quintero, while the substantial introduction was 
provided by Manuel Ballesteros Gaibrois, son of the famous Spanish historian 
and of the Colombian lady who is now secretary of the Spanish Academy of 
History. This is an extremely valuable contribution to the history of the 
Spanish conquest of America, since it makes available a hitherto unpublished 
work by the famous conquistador of Colombia. It is a reply to the Lombard 
writer Paulo Jovio, who in his History attributed many of the world's evils to 
Spain and thus gave a fillip to the Black Legend which was to blame the 
Spanish conquest for many of the evils of Latin America. Jiménez de Quesada 
replies in great detail, and it is evident that this particular conquistador 
was a highly literate man, one of the most civilized of the Spaniards who 
overran the New World. 


